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PREFACE   OF  THE  FRENCH 
TRANSLATOR. 


|0  teach  children  any  moral  truth,  it  is  import- 
ant to  commence  by  touching  their  hearts. 
To  initiate  them  into  any  portion  of  the  his- 
tory of  human  industry,  it  is  necessary  to 
speak  to  their  reason  and  intelligence  through  their 
imagination.  Children  are  like  the  Arabs  of  the  desert 
— a  people  of  primitive  simplicity,  and  whose  language 
is  full  of  poetic  images.  In  truth,  all  the  literature  of 
the  Arabs  consists  of  tales  and  stories  in  the  style  of 
"  The  Thousand  and  One  Nights."  They  are  repre- 
sented as  having  a  special  fondness  for  such  narratives, 
which  occupy  a  great  part  of  their  leisure  time.  In  the 
evening,  sitting  at  the  door  of  their  huts,  or  within,  if 
it  is  cold,  ranged  in  a  circle  around  a  little  fire,  their 
legs  crossed,  and  a  pipe  in  their  mouth,  they  listen 
with  a  sort  of  ecstasy  to  the  stories,  always  marvellous, 
which  are  related  by  one  of  them. 

Suppose,  in  place  of  the  animated,  wild,  and  dramatic 
recital  of  the  Arab  story-teller,  the  most  logical, exact, 
and  didactic  relation,  and  the  listeners  would  remain 
cold  and  wearied,  in  place  of  repaying  the  eloquence 
of  the  narrator  by  the  most  flattering  exclamations. 

Gustave  Nieritz,  perhaps  without  being  conscious 
of  it,  has  taken  as  a  model,  at  least  for  the  form,  the 
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dweller  in  the  tent,  who  relates  the  wonderful  adven- 
tures of  a  young  sheik  and  some  Arab  maiden  ;  but 
as  he  has  another  object  besides  that  of  amusing,  he 
pursues  a  different  course. 

When  he  places  in  relief  one  of  the  decrees  of  the 
divine  law,  or  makes  known  the  details  relative  to  some 
invention  or  important  discovery,  nothing  can  be  more 
attractive  than  the  marvellous  ways  through  which  he 
conducts  his  tale.  Nieritz  is  pre-eminently  the  story- 
tejler  of  his  philosophic  and  poetic  nation.  The  ac- 
tion always  simple  and  attractive,  the  characters  well 
marked,  the  dialogue  natural  and  often  full  of  feeling, 
unforeseen  and  happily  terminated  incidents,  all  em- 
bellished by  the  treasures  of  a  fertile  imagination — 
this  is  what  assures  him  the  highest  rank  amongst 
writers  of  stories  for  youth. 

Thus,  in  "  The  Dumb  Boy  of  Fribourg,".what  a  hap- 
py idea  he  gives  us  of  his  powers  of  invention !  The 
foundation  of  the  stor}'-  is  very  simple  ;  yet  how  many 
ingenious  details,  useful  lessons,  and  touching  scenes 
he  introduces  in  it ! 

In  the  "  Annals  of  the  Celestial  Empire,"  we  see 
that  gunpowder  was  known  in  the  East,  and  especial- 
ly  in  China,  long  before  the  people  of  the  West  em 
ployed  it  in  the  art  of  war.  An'  author  named  Marcus 
Grsecus,  who  is  thought  to  be  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
pointing  out  the  various  means  of  combating  the  ene- 
my, proposes,  amongst  others,  the  following :  to  mix 
one  pound  of  sulphur  with  two  pounds  of  charcoal  and 
six  pounds  of  saltpetre,  and  reduce  the  whole  to  a 
very  fine  powder  in  a  marble  mortar. 

Then  he  adds  that  a  certain  quantity  of  this  powder, 
closely  pressed  in  a  long,  narrow  cover,  will  make  the 
charge  fly  out  with  a  noise  like  that  of  thunder.     In  a 
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word,  Marcus  Graecus  gives  as  clear  an  account  of  the 
composition  and  effects  of  gunpowder  as  could  a  pyro- 
technist of  our  day.  Books  were  not  published  at  the 
time  when  this  author  writes  ;  so  that  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing tliat  his  secret  remained  buried  in  the  dust  of 
libraries. 

About  the  same  time,  a  celebrated  English  monk, 
Roger  Bacon,  who  was  called  ''the  admirable  doctor," 
because  of  the  surprising  discoveries  which  he  made 
in  chemistr)^  and  in  ph3^sics,  is  said  to  have  written  in 
a  treatise  published  some  fifty  years  before  the  discov- 
ery of  gunpowder  : 

"The  effect  of  thunder  and  lightning  can  be  pro- 
duced by  a  preparation  of  saltpetre,  sulphur,  and  char- 
coal." 

This  has  been  quoted  to  take  from  the  German  monk, 
Berthold  Schwartz,  the  honor  of  the  invention  of  gun- 
powder. However,  this  attempt  has  not  been  successful ; 
for,  although  Roger  Bacon  has  been  always  regarded  as 
a  man  of  great  learning  for  his  time,  yet  the  discovery  of 
the  art  of  making  gunpowder  is  not  generally  attributed 
to  him.  It  is  the  monk  Berthold  Schwartz,  one  of  the 
heroes  of  this  book,  to  whom  is  due  the  sad  glory  of 
this  murderous  invention.  Berthold  Schwartz,  whose 
real  name  was  Constantine  Angliksen,  a  native  of  Fri- 
bourg,  having  been  imprisoned  on  a  charge  of  magic, 
employed  the  time  of  his  confinement  in  study  and  ex- 
periments, of  which  the  result  was  the  important  dis- 
covery which  has  totally  changed  the  art  of  war,  and 
has  given  to  European  nations  the  superiority  in  battle 
over  all  less  civilized  peoples,  and  furnished  the  Spani- 
ards with  the  means  of  making  the  conquest  of 
America. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  this  discovery  of  the  monk 
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Berthold  was,  like  many  other  discoveries,  owing  to 
chance.  It  is  probable  enough  that  pounding  in  a 
mortar  the  different  substances  of  which  powder  is  pro- 
duced, a  spark  falling  on  them  caused  an  explosion  by 
which  the  monk's  inventive  genius  knew  how  to  pro- 
fit, Nieritz  seems  to  have  adopted  this  opinion,  and 
has  made  use  of  this  circumstance  in  his  work.* 

However  it  be,  such  was  the  origin  of  gunpowder  in 
Europe.  The  Baron  of  Bielfeld,  in  his  book  on  the 
"  Progress  of  the  Germans  in  Science,"  says  positively : 
"  Besides,  supposing  that  the  idea  of  the  mixture  of 
saltpetre,  sulphur,  and  charcoal  had  already  been  pre- 
sented to  chemists,  and  that  chance  disclosed  to  some 
one  the  advantage  which  could  be  derived  from  their 
simultaneous  explosion,  it  is  no  less  certain  that 
Berthold  Schwartz  was  the  first  who  knew  how  to  com- 
pose gunpowder  as  it  is  now  made,  and  that  he  deter- 
mined the  form  and  proportions  of  pieces  of  artillery." 

So  it  is  not  without  authority  that  Nieritz  has  sig- 
nalized the  learned  monk  of  Fribourgas  the  inventor 
of  the  famous  art  of  making  gunpowder. 

Gustave  Nieritz  presents  to  us  the  learned  monk  in  his 
laboratory,  giving  himself  up  to  his  chemical  researches 
with  the  impatient  ardor  which  may  be  supposed 
in  all  the  eager  searchers  for  the  philosopher's  stone. 
It  is  there  that  he  shows  us  Berthold  Schwartz  in  the 
midst  of  crucibles,  alembics,  mortars,  furnaces,  and 
other  apparatus  which  from  time  immemorial  have 
been  used  in  the  various  operations  of  the  science  of 
Paracelsus  and  Van  Helmont.  It  is  there  that  he  shows 
the  ardent  and  somewhnt  egotistical  character  of  the 
monk,  who  counts  all  as  nothing,  provided  that  he  at 
tains  the  object  of  his  researches.  In  this  picture,  truth- 
ful, highly  colored,  local,  and  original,  Nieritz  seems  to 
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US  to  rival  the  illustrious  Walter  Scott  himself  in  some 
of  his  analogous  works. 

Nothing  can  be  happier,  it  seems  to  us,  than  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  pilgrimage  to  the  sanctuary  of  the 
Queen  of  Angels,  which  led  to  so  many  incidents,  all 
more  or  less  marvellous,  and  which  gives  us  so  high  an 
idea  of  the  piety  of  that  remote  age  in  which  the  au- 
thor lays  the  plot  of  his  story.  The  father,  full  of  simple 
faith,  goes  to  ask  of  Mary  the  cure  of  his  child,  deprived 
of  the  gift  of  speech. 

We  cannot  sufficiently  praise  the  formidable  part  of 
the  dragon,  whose  death  forms  the  event  of  the  tale, 
whilst  showing  the  first  trial  of  the  power  of  gun- 
powder. 

This  dragon,  which  was  the  terror  of  the  town  of  Fri- 
bourg  and  its  surroundings,  reminds  us  of  the  mon- 
strous serpent  which  infested  the  Island  of  Rhodes, 
and  which  was  slain  by  an  intrepid  Knight  of  the  Or- 
der of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  the  illustrious  Dieudonne 
de  Gozon.  This  animal  was,  it  is  said,  the  size  of  a 
horse  ;  he  had  a  serpent's  head  and  long  ears,  covered 
with  a  scaly  skin.  His  four  legs  resembled  those  of  a 
crocodile,  and  his  tail  could  be  folded  and  refolded 
several  times  around  his  body.  He  ran,  it  is  said, 
flapping  his  wings,  and  darting  fire  from  his  eyes  with 
horrible  breathing.  Such  was  the  monster  of  Rhodes. 
It  will  be  seen  in  this  story  in  the  description  which 
Nieritz  gives  of  the  dragon  of  Fribourg,  and  of  the  ter- 
ror which  his  approach  everywhere  caused.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  legend  or  tradition  has  preserved  this  recoL 
lection,  as  at  Aix,  in  Provence,  is  preserved  that  of  an- 
other monster.  However  it  be,  the  dragon  of  Fribourg 
is  the  pivot  round  which  all  the  interesting  scenes  of 
this  work  are  grouped. 
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But  in  the  midst  of  this  crowd  of  well  conceived  in 
cidents  stands  a  marvellous  fact ;  this  is  the  cure  of 
little  Benno  in  Berthold's  laboratory,  in  consequence 
of  the  physical  and  mental  shock  which  the  first  ex- 
plosion of  gunpowder  caused  him.  God  undoubtedly 
was  pleased  to  grant  this  grace  to  the  father  of  the 
dumb  boy.  However,  this  is  really  the  great  event  of 
'^'The  Dumb  Boy  of  Fribourg,"  to  which  the  dragon's 
death  is  but  the  sequel. 

It  is  thus  that  Gustave  Nieritz  makes  his  subjects 
so  varied  that  they  embrace  various  spheres,  and 
bring  before  the  eyes  of  the  reader  ideas  as  curious  as 
they  are  useful.  This  is  why  his  works,  composed  for 
the  young,  can  also  charm  persons  of  a  riper  age.  The 
simplicity  which  distinguishes  his  tales  adapt  them 
to  every  mind,  whilst  they  are  strikingly  interesting  ; 
and  the  attractive  form  under  which  he  presents  them 
easily  wins  a  way  to  the  heart  for  the  sound  and 
healthy  morality  which  they  contain  ;  for  it  may  be 
said  that  this  writer  has  labored  to  improve  his  readers 
whilst  he  contributes  to  their  pleasure.  His  manner, 
while  simple,  displays  much  originality.  He  finds  in 
the  dust  of  the  middle  ages  some  forgotten  traits  of 
the  annals  of  old  Saxony.  At  his  voice,  the  old  Saxon 
castles  raise  their  lofty  towers  from  amid  their  moats 
filled  with  their  green  and  slimy  water.  He  knows 
how  to  revive  ancient  times,  with  their  customs,  their 
peculiarities,  and  their  prejudices,  now  of  the  past ; 
he  transports  us  thither ;  he  seems  to  be  happiest 
amid  the  mountains  of  Erzgebirge,  or  in  the  gorges  of 
Fribourg ;  and  he  imparts  this  happiness  to  all  who 
may  be  his  readers. 

"The  Dumb  Boy  of  Fribourg "  is  an  additional 
proof  of  what  we  have  advanced. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  BRIGANDS. 

IN  a  summer  evening  towards  the 
close  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
a  train  of  wagons  heavily  laden 
were  painfully  toiling  up  the 
steep  side  of  a  high  mountain.  *The  horses, 
wearied  and  panting,  made  the  greatest 
efforts  to  drag  their  heavy  load  over  a 
ground  strewn  with  rocks  and  stones.  The 
drivers  walked  beside  their  wagons,  shout- 
ing and  blustering  according  to  their  cus- 
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torn,  and  cracking  their  whips  on  their 
horses'  flanks.  The  master  of  this  valu- 
able cargo  followed  with  an  anxious  air ; 
he  was  calculating  to  himself  if  the  price 
of  the  conveyance  and  the  expensive  escort 
which  accompanied  it  would  not  entirely 
absorb  the  profits  which  he  had  counted 
on  making  from  this  merchandise.  This 
man  was  a  merchant. 

At  that  remote  period,  the  roads  were  as 
bad  for  carriages  as  they  were  dangerous 
for  passengers.  This  last  consideration 
had  determined  the  merchant  to  take  with 
him  twenty  men-at-arms,  whom  he  paid 
an  exorbitant  price  to  escort  the  merchan- 
dise, and  who  were  to  protect  all  that  be- 
longed to  the  merchant  from  the  rapacity 
of  robbers. 

When  the  train  had  just  reached  a  nar- 
row passage,  one  of  the  men  of  the  escort 
approached  the  merchant,  who  was  then 
plunged  in  a  profound  reverie. 

"  Master,''  said  he,  approaching  him, 
"  we  are  now  in  a  very  dangerous  passage. 
May  it  please  St.  Kilian,  our  patron,  that 
no  misfortune  happens  to  us  here!  This 
defile  once  passed,  we  may  consider  our- 
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selves  as  out  of  danger.    You  will  then  be 
as  safe  as  if  you  were  in  your  own  house.'* 
What  do  you  mean  ?  "  asked  the  fright- 
ened merchant.       Have  we  not  already 
passed  as  difficult  places  as  this  ?  '' 

Undoubtedly/'  answered  the  hired  man- 
at-arms  ;  therefore  I  do  not  speak  of  the 
road,  but  only  of  the  men  who  inhabit  it. 
Raise  your  eyes  towards  the  summit  of  the 
mountain;  there  are  people  there  always 
ready  to  make  good  cheer  and  to  drink  the 
best  wine.  But,  far  from  being  like  us, 
they  have  a  horror  of  work,  and  content 
themselves  with  coveting  all  that  does  not 
belong  to  them.  For  example,  I  guarantee 
that  your  casks  of  wine,  the  bales  and 
cases  which  are  on  your  wagons,  would 
just  suit  them — " 

"  You  speak,  then,  of  brigands?  "  quickly 
interrupted  the  merchant. 

^^Yes  and  no,''  said  the  man-at-arms. 
That  is  as  you  wish  to  understand  it. 
For  brigands  they  certainly  are ;  but  they 
do  not  wish  to  be  so  called.  They  give 
themselves  the  title  of  noble  knights,  and, 
in  their  cant,  to  plunder  is  live  by  the 
stirrups  because  it  is  usually  on  horseback 
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that  they  rob  travellers.  But  I  admit, 
however,  that  the  common  people  call 
them  simply  brigands,  robbers,  etc. — names 
which  suit  them  very  well,  as  you  may  be- 
lieve." 

Do  you  fear  that  they  will  attack  us  ?  *' 
asked  the  troubled  merchant.  But,  in  any 
case,  are  you  not  here  to  defend  me  as  best 
you  can  ? 

Your  person,  without  doubt,**  answered 
the  man-at-arms,  hesitating ;  but  your 
goods  and  merchandise  is  another  thing. 
That  depends  entirely  on  circumstances. 
There  is  Spielberg !  There  is  also  Schreck- 
enstein 

Dahou  I  **  was  the  signal  given  by  a 
horn  in  the  woods.  This  made  the  mer- 
chant tremble,  as  he  cast  a  frightened 
glance  towards  the  steep  heights  of  the 
mountain.  Then  the  drivers  vigorously 
whipped  theirwearied  horses,  whilst  the  men 
of  the  escort  looked  anxiously  at  each  other. 

Dahou  !  dahou  !  '*  repeated  the  horn,  in 
all  directions,  and,  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye,  came  out  from  the  two  sides  of  the 
defile  an  armed  troop,  who  sent  a  shower 
of  arrows  on  the  travellers. 
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The  drivers  immediately  cowered  under 
the  wagons.  The  horses,  no  longer  feeling 
the  reins,  took  the  opportunity  of  taking  a 
few  moments'  rest,  of  which  they  had 
much  need.  The  men  of  the  escort  hastily 
formed  a  group,  and  for  their  own  safety 
extended  their  spears  as  far  as  possible,  and, 
forming  themselves  thus  in  order  of  battle, 
they  coolly  awaited  the  positive  attack 
of  the  enemy. 

The  brigands  showed  not  the  least  hesi- 
tation. They  laid  hands  on  the  loads  of 
the  wagons  which  had  no  defenders.  The 
bales  and  cases  which  could  be  taken  on 
horseback  were  immediately  carried  off  by 
the  robbers ;  the  others,  as  also  the  casks  of 
wine,  were  left  in  the  carriages,  which  they 
drove  towards  the  fortress  where  the  bri- 
gand dwelt.  During  this  time,  the  ser- 
vants of  the  robbers  watched  the  men-at- 
arms,  so  as  to  oppose  them  if  they  made 
the  slightest  attempt  to  interfere  with 
the  carrying  off  of  the  spoil.  But  this 
precaution  was  useless,  for  the  coward- 
ly men-at-arms  remained  completely  in- 
active. 

It  was  not  so  with  the  owner  of  the 
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merchandise,  who  at  first  claimed  the  as- 
sistance of  the  men  of  the  escort. 

Come  on  !  "  cried  he  to  them  ;  fall  on 
these  infamous  brigands  ;  snatch  from  them 
the  fruits  of  their  robbery.  Is  it  not  for 
that  that  I  paid  you  so  high,  cowards  that 
you  are?''  continued  he,  seeing  the  little 
effect  of  his  exhortations. 

Pardon  me,''  answered  the  chief  of  the 
escort ;  we  must  yield  to  a  superior  force. 
Count  yourself  the  enemies  who  watch  us, 
and  surely  you  will  not  blame  us." 

Shame  on  soldiers  who  count  their 
enemies  before  attacking  them !  "  replied  the 
merchant.  Perfidious  rascals,  did  you  not 
promise  to  shed  your  last  drop  of  blood  for 
me?" 

The  last  certainly,"  he  was  answered  ; 
^'  but  not  the  first,  nor  the  others,  which 
we  must  reserve  for  those  who  may  in  fu- 
ture engage  our  safe  escort  to  accompany 
them." 

The  merchant  turned  away  in  disgust  ; 
fehese  knavish  mercenaries  could  be  of  no 
U§e  to  him.  He  addressed  in  a  supplicating 
tone  the  brigands  who  were  going  av/ay, 
and  besought  them  to  restore  what  they 
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had  taken  from  him.  His  entreaties  were 
accompanied  with  animated  gestures.  He 
wrung  his  hands,  struck  his  breast  repeat- 
edly, and  tore  his  hair  with  all  the  demon- 
strations of  despair.  But  seeing  that  the 
robbers  paid  no  attention  to  him,  he  became 
furious ;  he  loaded  the  robbers  with  all  the 
abuse,  all  the  imprecations,  that  came  to  his 
mouth ;  he  even  went  so  far  as  to  pick  up  a 
stone,  which  he  threw  at  a  horseman,  who, 
riding  at  a  galop,  was  taking  with  him  a 
bale  of  silk  of  great  value.  Then  the  horse- 
man turned  rein,  and,  with  the  hilt  of  his 
sword,  struck  the  plundered  merchant  such 
a  violent  blow  in  the  face  that  he  fell  to  the 
ground  stunned  and  bathed  in  his  blood. 
This  incident  made  the  noble  highwayman 
dismount  from  his  horse,  but  it  was  not  to 
assist  the  wounded  man,  as  might  be  sup- 
posed. He  searched  his  pockets,  and  con- 
gratulated himself  on  an  action  which  pro- 
cured him  a  purse  full  of  gold  pieces. 

Meanwhile,  the  drivers  and  men-at-arms 
had  hidden  themselves,  so  that  on  the  field 
of  battle,  which  a  moment  ago  was  so  ani- 
mated, there  remained  only  the  plundered 
merchant. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  PILGRIM. 

CARCELY  ten  minutes  had 
elapsed  since  the  events  which 
we  have  just  related,  when 
there  was  a  slight  movement  in 
the  brushwood  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
place  where  the  wounded  merchant  had 
fallen.  A  man,  accompanied  by  two  chil- 
dren, succeeded  with  some  difficulty  in 
emerging  from  the  thick  shrubbery. 

The  costume  of  these  three  persons  was 
most  peculiar.  The  man  wore  a  long  gar- 
ment of  a  dark  color,  which  fell  from  his 
neck  to  his  heels.  In  place  of  shoes,  he  had 
sandals  fastened  to  the  soles  of  his  bare 
feet,  and  kept  on  by  laces  crossed  and  tied 
around  the  leg.  His  head  was  covered  by 
a  large  hat,  the  immense  leaves  of  which, 
hanging  down  on  his  shoulders,  were 
adorned  with  numerous  little  shells.  A 
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gourd  hung  from  the  end  of  a  long  stick 
which  the  pilgrim  carried  in  his  right  hand. 

This  is  an  unfortunate  day  for  us !  " 
sighed  the  pilgrim,  when  he  had  made  his 
way  through  the  brushwood.  "  To  lose 
one's  self  thus,  so  as  not  to  be  able,  after  so 
many  hours  lost  in  search,  to  discover  either 
a  road  or  a  hospitable  dwelling!  Poor 
children,  you  must  feel  very  tired  !  You 
must  also  feel  the  pangs  of  hunger!  All 
the  berries  picked  from  the  bushes,  all  the 
roots  pulled  up  in  the  woods,  cannot  supply 
the  want  of  bread  !  Alas  !  I  had  hoped  so 
much  to  meet  men  here.  The  evil  spirit 
must  certainly  have  been  mocking  us  when 
he  made  us  believe  that  the  noise  we  heard 
not  long  since  came  from  this  direction." 

^'  Who  knows  but  that  maybe  all  for  the 
best?"  cried  one  of  the  children,  whose 
golden  tresses,  escaping  in  thick  curls  from 
underneath  her  large  hat,  denoted,  with 
the  delicacy  of  her  features  and  the  sweet- 
ness of  her  blue  eyes,  a  charming  little 
girl. 

Father  Asseline,"  continued  she, gave 
me  these  words  as  a  remedy  for  all  the 
misfortunes  which  might  happen  us  on  our 
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pilgrimage.  It  is  a  fact  that  we  can  al- 
ways find  an  application  for  them,  even 
though  we  do  not  always  see  it.'* 

You  almost  make  me  blush,"  answered 
the  old  pilgrim ;  and,  if  you  are  so  re- 
signed, it  would  ill  become  me  to  com- 
plain. .  .  .  But  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  I 
perceive  before  us  a  road.  .  .  .  Ah ! 
let  us  thank  God  for  finding  it.  It  is  sure 
to  bring  us  to  inhabited  places.'' 

The  other  little  pilgrim,  who  was  follow- 
ing at  a  short  distance  on  the  heath,  ran 
against  the  body  of  the  merchant,  whose 
swollen  face  was  covered  with  clotted 
blood.  At  this  sight,  the  child,  seized  with 
fright,  uttered  a  loud  cry,  which  attracted 
the  attention  of  his  two  companions. 

What  is  the  matter,  Benno  ?  "  asked  his 
sister,  who  was  older  than  he. 

The  child  did  not  say  a  word,  but  he  ex-  ' 
plained  himself  by  a  mute  gesture  and  a 
glance  of  horror   towards   the  wounded 
man. 

Great  God  !  "  cried  the  pilgrim,  when 
he  had  approached  the  still  unconscious 
merchant ;  the  noise  which  we  heard  was 
doubtless  that  of  a  combat  against  thieves." 
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And  without  saying  any  more,  he  did 
like  the  charitable  Samaritan  in  the  divine 
parable :  he  bathed  the  merchant's  face 
with  water  from  his  gourd ;  he  staunched 
the  blood  which  was  pouring  from  his 
mouth  ;  in  a  word,  he  dressed  the  wounds 
like  an  experienced  man.  Then  he  endea- 
vored to  bring  to  himself  the  unconscious 
man",  and  he  had  little  trouble  in  succeed- 
ing. 

Where  are  my  bales  and  cases?"  were 
the  merchant's  first  words.  Have  those 
infamous  robbers  been  defeated?"  Thus 
speaking,  he  looked  wildly  around  on  all 
sides. 

Your  goods  are  in  a  safe  place,"  an- 
swered the  pilgrim,  in  a  gentle  tone  ;  "  they 
are  in  safety,  for  in  this  world  nothing  is 
lost.  If,  for  the  time,  they  are  in  dishonest 
hands,  they  will  come  back  to  you,  be  con- 
vinced of  it,  if  the  Almighty  judges  them 
useful  to  your  salvation.  In  any  case,  the 
robbers  will  have  to  undergo  the  judgments 
of  God.    Do  not  be  uneasy  about  that." 

The  merchant  rose  with  the  haste  of  a 
man  stung  by  a  viper. 

*^Who  are  you,"  said  he,  ^^with  your 
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honeyed  words  ?  Do  you  dare  to  address 
such  language  to  a  man  who  has  been 
phmdered — whose  ruin  is  complete?" 

^'  You  say  that  you  have  lost  all,"  replied 
the  pilgrim ;  but  you  still  have  life.  Do  you 
not  still  enjoy  the  use  of  your  limbs,  your 
speech,  your  intelligence,  with  which  you 
can  acquire  another  fortune  ?  It  is  only 
being  poor,  having  no  money ;  there  are 
conditions  infinitely  more  miserable  than 
that.  Look  at  this  amiable  child  ;  he  is  my 
son.  .  .  .  He  might  be  the  joy  of  my 
life,  and  the  sight  of  him  overwhelms  me 
with  sorrow.  He  wants  a  good  foi 
which  I  would  sacrifice  with  joy  all  your 
riches,  even  if  you  had  the  power  and  the 
will  to  dispose  of  them  in  my  favor.  You 
can  express  your  anger  by  words  ;  you  can 
make  others  share  your  indignation ;  you 
can  also  accuse  before  justice  the  robbers 
who  have  plundered  you,  and  have  them 
condemned ;  you  can  do  yet  more :  you 
can,  by  the  organ  of  speech,  indulge  in  new 
speculations,  and  make  another  fortune. 
But  my  poor  child  is  dead  among  the  liv- 
ing ;  he  is  sad  whilst  other  children  are  joy- 
ful;  l.e  would  be  poor  amidst  the  greatest 
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wealth  ;  for  he  is  dumb  !  .  .  .  And  yet 
I  should  thank  God  that  he  is  not  deaf,  for 
then  he  would  have  nothing  but  his  form 
to  distinguish  him  from  the  other  animals. 
Yet  you  complain — you  who  have  the  happi- 
ness of  enjoying  the  gift  of  speech,  that 
precious  blessing  of  the  Divinity/' 

When  one  sees  men  more  unfortunate  than 
one's  self,  one  is  more  disposed  to  find  his 
trouble  less  bitter,  and  to  resign  himself  to 
his  fate.  It  was  thus  with  the  merchant. 
His  despair  was  calmed  for  a  moment ;  his 
countenance  expressed  more  resignation, 
and  his  despair  became  merely  sorrow.  He 
even  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket  to  seek  his 
purse,  with  the  idea  of  cheering  these  poor 
children  by  the  sight  of  some  gold  pieces. 
But  his  fury  commenced  anew  when  he 
discovered  that  he  had  been  deprived  of 
this  last  resource. 

What !  have  those  infamous  brigands 
also  taken  my  gold?"  cried  he,  in  a  trans- 
port of  rage. 

When  I  realized,"  cried  the  pilgrim, 
the  heavy  burden  which  the  Lord  had 
imposed  on  me  in  depriving  my  child  of 
speech,  I  carefully  refrained  from  giving 
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way  to  despair,  but  I  sought  everywhere  a 
physician  capable  of  curing  him.  My  all 
was  thus  absorbed.  Yet  I  did  not  murmur. 
At  length  I  set  out  for  Switzerland,  so  as 
to  obtain,  by  the  powerful  intercession  of 
the  Mother  of  God,  Notre  Dame  de  Bon- 
secours  (Our  Lady  of  Good  Help),  what  na- 
ture had  refused  to  my  poor  child.  I  made 
with  these  delicate  creatures  a  long  journey 
of  several  hundred  leagues  ;  they  under- 
went the  fatigue  of  bad  roads,  cold  and 
heat,  hunger  and  thirst,  privations  of  all 
sorts ;  and  they  endured  all  this  with  a 
courage  and  resignation  beyond  their  years. 
Besides,  we  do  not  know  if  the  Blessed 
Virgin  will  hear  us  ;  for  her  grace  is  usually 
poured  out  but  on  those  who  have  entire 
faith  in  its  efficacy.  You  see,  then,  that 
our  misfortune  is  worse  than  that  which 
has  befallen  you.  You  had  gold  which  you 
had  gained  :  you  have  lost  it ;  but  cannot 
that  loss  be  repaired?  Cannot  gold  be 
found  everywhere?  Take  courage,  then, 
and  do  not  thus  distress  yourself! 

These  consoling  words  of  the  pilgrim 
calmed  the  merchant's  heart,  as  the  cool  wa- 
ter from  his  gourd  had  staunched  his  blood. 
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Meanwhile,  the  merchant  having  some- 
what recovered,  as  he  knew  perfectly  the 
road  to  follow  in  order  to  reach  the  neigh- 
boring town,  the  little  band  set  out  under 
his  direction. 

They  had  journeyed  a  long  time  in 
silence,  when  the  merchant,  stopping  sud- 
denly, exclaimed  in  a  tone  of  threatening 
bitterness  :  There  is  the  den  of  the  in- 
famous robber  who  deprived  me  of  my 
merchandise/' 

The  pilgrim  turned  his  head  in  the  direc- 
tion indicated,  and  perceived  at  some  dis- 
tance a  high  rock  on  which  proudly  arose: 
a  strong  castle.  The  setting  sun  gilded  with 
its  last  rays  the  windows  and  battlements 
of  the  manor,  whilst  in  the  valley  a  dark 
mist  began  to  overspread  the  landscape. 
Against  the  far  horizon  the  icebergs  shone 
with  infinite  splendor.  By  the  will  of  the 
Almighty,  the  ice  itself  seemed  to  have 
taken  fire.  In  the  distance,  through  a 
vista  of  the  mountain  gorges,  was  spread 
like  a  mirror  the  bed  of  a  deep  lake ;  on 
its  banks  white  walls  and  innumerable 
houses  announced  the  splendor  of  a  great 
city.     On  the  Alps  was  heard  from  the 
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shepherd's  home  the  wild  and  melancholy 
■'^  Ranz  des  Vaches  "  (song  of  Swiss  herds- 
men), and  the  echo  repeated  the  vibrations 
;of  the  sacred  bell  announcing  to  laborers 
the  end  of  their  day's  work. 

On  hearing  these  religious  sounds,  the 
oldest  of  the  pilgrims  piously  removed  his 
hat,  whilst,  making  with  his  right  hand  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  he  began  to  say  the  An- 
'gelus.  Beside  him  knelt  his  two  charming 
children  ;  they  only  wanted  an  aureola  to 
make  them  look  like  angels.  From  their 
heads,  piously  bent,  their  hair  fell  on  their 
shoulders  in  long  golden  curls ;  whilst  the 
little  girl's  eyes  were  humbly  fixed  on  the 
earth,  the  blue  eyes  of  the  little  mute  looked 
up  to  heaven  with  holy  enthusiasm. 

The  merchant  had  mechanically  followed 
the  pilgrim's  pious  example,  whilst  his 
prayers  were  interspersed  with  somewhat 
disedifying  exclamations,  which  showed 
the  habitual  dispositions  of  his  soul.  He 
murmured  in  a  low  voice:  Hail  Mary! 
.  .  .  Now  they  are  riding  up  there  in 
the  defile,  on  their  way  to  their  den,  those 
robbers  who  plundered  me.  .  .  .  The  Lord 
is  with  thee  !  .    .    .  My  casks  of  wine  are 
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following  them.  .  .  .  Blessed  art  thou 
amongst  women.  .  .  .  May  the  devil 
choke  them !  " 

Scarcely  had  the  merchant  uttered  this 
uncharitable  wish,  when  the  air,  hitherto 
so  calm,  was  suddenly  disturbed  by  a  deep 
and  terrible  roar.  Soon  this  fearful  shriek 
was  repeated  by  the  echoes  of  mountain, 
gorge,  and  valley.  The  birds,  waking  with 
a  start,  trembling  and  frightened,  flew  to 
their  peaceful  and  safe  retreats.  The  flocks 
ran  bleating  up  the  Alps.  The  shepherds, 
who  had  ceased  their  rural  songs,  and 
dropped  from  their  hands  their  rustic  flutes, 
.followed  their  cattle,  whose  fright  they 
shared.  The  fishermen,  sailing  in  their 
boats  on  the  lake,  at  this  strange  sound 
hastened  to  regain  the  shore. 

The  evening  bell  was  hushed,  whilst 
nature  suddenly  aroused  as  by  a  violent 
shock.  The  terrible  noise  which  had  just 
been  heard  had  caused  a  general  feeling  of 
terror,  which  could  not  have  been  produced 
by  the  furious  roaring  of  the  lion,  the  hideous 
hov/ling  of  the  hyena,  the  ferocious  growl- 
ing of  the  bear — in  a  word,  all  the  most 
terrific  sounds  of  nature  combined. 
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In  their  fright,  the  two  young  pilgrims 
had  sought  refuge  in  their  father's  arms. 
The  latter,  with  pale  face,  exchanged 
glances  Avith  the  merchant,  who  was  also 
white  with  fear.  The  latter  was  utterly 
speechless.  It  seemed  to  him  that  only 
the  demon  could  be  the  author  of  such 
fearful  sounds,  and  that  he  was  undoubtedly 
hovering  over  th^  accursed  castle  so  as  to 
drag  the  brigands  down  to  hell ;  however, 
his  gaze  could  discover  nothing,  which,  far 
from  lessening  his  terror,  only  served  to  in- 
crease it. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  DRAGON. 

UR  travellers  were  still  in  a  sort 
of  prostration,  when  they  saw 
at  a  little  distance  some  quarry- 
men,  with  their  crowbars  and 
pickaxes,  climbing  up  the  rock  with  rapid 
steps.  As  soon  as  they  had  reached  the 
top  of  the  rock,  they  took  to  their  heels, 
and  disappeared  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye.  In  vain  the  old  pilgrim  called  to 
them  to  ask  the  cause  of  the  general  dis- 
turbance which  they  saw  around  them. 
The  quarrymen  did  not  hear  him,  and  the 
pilgrim  would  have  remained  in  suspense, 
if  another  quarryman,  who  seemed  old, 
and  who  walked  quietly  without  any  ap- 
pearance of  fright,  had  not  passed  by  after 
the  others. 

The  travellers  eagerly  asked  him  for  an 
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explanation  of  all  that  they  had  seen  and 
heard. 

*^By  the  question  which  you  ask  me," 
answered  the  man  mysteriously,  it  is 
easily  seen  -that  you  are  strangers,  even  if 
your  dress  did  not  tell  me  so.  The  noise 
which  you  have  heard  proceeds  from  a  hor- 
rible dragon  who  has  made  our  country, 
hitherto  so  peaceful,  a  place  of  horror. 
Perhaps  you  have  heard,  even  in  your  own 
country,  of  this  blood-thirsty  monster, 
whose  insatiable  voracity  devours  men  and 
beasts.  Vainly  have  brave  Christian 
knights  exposed  their  lives  to  combat  him. 
....  Ah !  it  is  undoubtedly  a  punish- 
ment which  Heaven  has  inflicted  on  our 
sins,  and  for  the  deplorable  laxity  of 
faith.  He  certainly  came  out  of  hell,  that 
horrid  dragon  who  covers  us  with  his 
venom  at  the  moment  when  we  thought  we 
were  going  to  be  happy.  His  fearful  howl- 
ing is  for  us  the  death-knell  which  announces 
our  last  hour." 

^^Ah!"  interrupted  the  merchant,  with 
suppressed  rage,  how  glad  I  should  be 
to  learn  that  it  was  the  death-knell  of  the 
robber  who  dwells  in  yonder  ravine  !  The 
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sooner  his  last  hour  arrives,  the  better 
pleased  I  shall  be/' 

Ha  !  ha!"  replied  the  old  quarryman, 
it  appears  that  you  are  another  victim, 
then.  I  see,  by  your  long  face,  that  you 
have  fallen  into  that  brigand's  claws.  The 
Schreckenstein  is  also  a  dragon,  but  a  dra- 
gon of  a  different  kind.  The  former  asks 
only  the  flesh  and  blood,  whilst  the  lat- 
ter covets  only  the  wealth  and  goods  of 
his  neighbor.  But  just  as  the  spears  of 
the  most  intrepid  knights  were  broken  into 
splinters  against  the  invulnerable  scales  of 
the  terrible  monster,  so  numerous  battalions 
have  been  dashed  to  pieces  against  the  solid 
rocks  which  protect  the  robber's  den.  How 
can  the  eagle  be  vanquished  in  his  inacces- 
sible eyrie  ?  So  does  Schreckenstein,  in  his 
impregnable  fortress,  laugh  at  the  enter- 
prises directed  against  him." 

But  why,"  asked  the  merchant,  vexed 
at  this  conclusion — why  do  they  not  seek 
to  surprise  these  robbers  during  their  ex- 
cursions? Why  do  they  not  cut  off  their 
retreat  ?  Why  do  they  not  try  to  reduce 
them  by  famine,  by  means  of  a  band  of 
military  surrounding  them  all  about?" 
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Why?  why?  that  is  very  easy  to  say," 
answered  the  old  quarryman ;  ^' but  who 
would  dare  to  do  it  ?  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  other  knights.  The  crow  does 
not  peck  out  his  companion's  eyes,  and,  as 
the  proverb  says,  wolves  do  not  eat  each 
other.  Would  it  be  our  town  ?  The  en- 
terprise is  beyond  its  strength.  All  that  it 
has  the  will  and  the  power  to  do  is  to 
change  the  direction  of  the  highway,  so 
that  it  may  no  longer  pass  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  this  perilous  den.  But  to  ac- 
complish this  project,  a  rock  as  hard  as 
steel  must  be  broken.  It  is  certain  that 
this  operation  would  take  no  less  than 
thirty  years,  and  hard  work  at  that.  For, 
do  you  see,  I  can  carry  away  in  my  hat,  in 
the  evening,  all  the  splinters  of  rock  which 
a  workman  is  able  to  detach  in  a  whole 
day's  work.  Therefore,  Schreckenstein 
laughs  at  all  our  efforts,  and  has  not  even 
thought  of  disturbing  our  work." 

In  thinking  again  of  his  losses,  the  mer- 
chant had  entirely  forgotten  the  dragon. 
It  was  not  so  with  the  aged  pilgrim,  who 
had  ever  in  his  ears  the  fearful  howling  of 
the  monster. 
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<^  Why/'  asked  he  of  the  quarryman, 
did  those  men  whom  we  saw  a  few  mo- 
ments since  fly  with  such  speed  ?  Is  there 
any  danger  here  of  faUing  into  the  power 
of  the  dragon?  Where  does  the  monster 
usually  keep  himself?  " 

It  is  said,"  replied  the  quarryman, 
that  the  dragon  is  an  ordinary  animal. 
As  for  me,  I  do  not  believe  it.  He  is  too 
cunning  for  that,  as  you  shall  hear:  Our 
country  rejoices  in  possessing  the  holy  and 
miraculous  image  of  Notre  Dame  de  Bon- 
secours  (Our  Lady  of  Good  Help),  which 
every  year  brings  here  thousands  of  pil- 
grims. The  chapel  in  which  this  venerated 
image  is  placed  is  situated  on  the  top  of 
the  rocks  of  Mariahilf.  Well,  the  artful 
dragon  has  established  his  dwelling  at  the 
foot  of  these  same  rocks,  as  if  he  guessed, 
in  some  way,  that,  as  ardent  faith  braves  all 
dangers,  he  would,  by  that  means,  have 
new  prey  every  day.  But  the  pilgrims — 
his  victims — do  not  suffice  for  his  mon- 
strous voracity.  Hence  he  often  roams 
round  the  country  to  procure  additional 
food.  The  cry  which  you  heard  announces 
that  he  is  in  the  neighborhood.  However, 
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he  cannot  be  here  before  an  hour.  Through 
the  goodness  of  God,  praise  be  to  his  name  ! 
the  buffalo-snake,  the  rattlesnake,  the  dra- 
gon, and  other  gigantic  monsters  of  the 
forest,  themselves  announce  their  presence, 
and  cannot  thus  take  us  unawares.  An- 
other fortunate  circumstance  is  that  the 
monster  who  ravages  our  country  cannot 
perpetuate  his  race  by  little  ones,  without 
which  we  children  of  men  would  all  be 
lost.  Every  year,  one  carp  lays  ten  eggs, 
and  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
them  ;  a  lioness  has  one  or  two  cubs.  The 
dragon  has  none.  Thus  the  propagation 
of  creatures,  according  to  the  admirable 
order  of  Providence,  is  regulated  by  their 
utility  on  the  earth.  Does  not  all  that 
prove  the  infinite  wisdom  of  the  Creator?'* 

You  are  very  right,"  answered  the  pious 
pilgrim  ;  but  tell  us,  I  entreat  you,  what 
we  had  better  do.  We,  too,  came  to  visit 
this  miraculous  image.  Do  you  think  it 
would  be  prudent  for  us  to  attempt  to 
reach  the  town  to-day  ?  Do  you  think  it 
would  be  possible  for  us  to  get  there  ?  " 

Yes,  undoubtedly,  I  think  so,"  answer- 
ed the  quarryman  ;    however,  I  advise  you 
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to  hasten,  lest  the  gates  of  the  city  should 
be  closed  before  you  reach  there." 

The  pilgrim  and  the  merchant  thanked 
the  obliging  workman  for  his  advice,  and 
took  their  Avay  to  the  city,  which  they 
reached  before  nightfall.  They  saw  with 
surprise  an  enormous  quantity  of  dry  sand, 
which  they  had  to  traverse  before  arriving  at 
the  gates  of  the  city.  They  found  the  streets 
filled  v/ith  people  who,  from  their  door- 
steps, were  anxiously  watching  the  ward- 
er of  the  tower,  who,  from  a  high  gallery, 
was  attentively  regarding  the  surrounding 
country.  The  four  travellers  entered,  with 
other  strangers,  an  inn  of  the  place.  There 
they  heard  more  positive  details  of  the  ter- 
rible and  voracious  dragon. 

When  night  had  come,  the  warder  cried 
from  his  post  that  the  darkness  prevented 
him  from  distinguishing  objects.  His  words 
were  followed  by  a  frightful  growl  from  the 
dragon,  who  must  then  be  near  the  town. 
Immediately  there  was  silence  like  that  of 
death  in  the  streets  ;  the  lights  were  every- 
where extinguished,  the  doors  and  shutters 
closed.  The  children,  terrified,  took  refuge 
in  their  parents'  arms,  taking  care  not  to 
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make  the  slightest  noise,  for  fear  of  making 
the  dragon  aware  of  their  whereabouts. 
The  dragon,  however,  approached,  more 
noisy,  more  terrible ;  his  fearful  roar  sound- 
ed through  the  silent  town,  whose  inhabi- 
tants, terror-stricken,  implored  the  assist- 
ance of  God  and  of  all  the  saints  in  hea- 
ven. 

Now,  O  my  God  !  "  said  all  the  people 
of  the  inn,  grant  that  no  rain  may  now 
fall." 

This  strange  prayer  surprised  the  pil- 
grim ;  he  could  not  see  what  connection 
there  could  be  between  rain  and  the  dra- 
gon. Rain  is  a  gift  of  God,  and  at  that 
time  it  appeared  to  him  very  desirable  for 
the  fruits  of  the  earth  around  the  town. 
The  pilgrim  had,  in  fact,  remarked  on  his 
way  that,  for  want  of  water,  the  foliage  of 
the  trees  was  faded,  and  that  the  plants 
hung  languidly  on  their  withered  stems. 
Then  he  had  thought  that  rain-clouds 
would  be  hailed  with  joy  in  the  evening. 
He  was,  then,  astonished  to  hear  quite  the 
contrary. 

The  landlord,  a  hale  and  hearty  old  man, 
explained  this  mystery  to  him. 
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Courage  !  good  people  !  "  said  he  to  his 
frightened  guests ;  .  you  need  not  be 
afraid  !  The  dragon  is  not  yet  in  the  city, 
and  I  defy  him  to  get  in.'* 

How  is  that  ?  "  asked  our  old  pilgrim. 

How  ?  ''  quickly  replied  the  landlord. 
It  is  because  he  cannot,  without  much 
difficulty,  drag  his  immense  body  over  the 
sand  which  has  been  piled  up  outside  the 
town.  God  be  praised  !  It  has  cost  us 
enough  of  money  and  of  trouble  to  have 
that  sand  brought  from  a  distance.  That 
is  why,  so  long  as  no  rain  falls,  we  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  dragon,  who  can 
scarcely  move  in  that  ocean  of  sand.'* 

At  the  same  instant,  the  dull  rolling  of 
distant  thunder  disconcerted  the  orator. 
The  storm  approached,  and  the  general 
confidence  of  the  assistants,  sustained  for  a 
time  by  hope,  vanished  like  a  dream.  A 
furious  wind,  the  forerunner  of  a  storm, 
swept  through  the  deserted  streets.  The 
thunder  increased.  Flashes  of  lightning 
came  in  through  the  cracks  of  the  shutters, 
and  showed  faces  pale  with  terror.  With 
the  peals  of  thunder  was  mingled  the 
furious  howling  of  the  dragon,  who  was 
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trying  to  make  way  for  himself  through  the 
hills  of  sand  piled  up  to  oppose  him,  and 
who  signalized  every  fruitless  attempt  by 
horrible  roaring. 

Soon  the  anxiety  of  the  inhabitants  was 
at  its  height,  for  the  rain  fell  in  torrents  in 
the  streets.  Every  one  took  refuge  in  the 
most  retired  corner  of  his  house,  feeling  in 
anticipation  the  icy  breath  of  death.  The 
thunder  and  the  dragon  together  made  a 
hideous  concert ;  and,  at  the  same  instant, 
a  noise  of  chains  resounded  on  the  pave- 
ments of  the  streets. 

God  be  praised !  "  said  the  landlord, 
with  a  long,  repressed  sigh.  They  have 
let  out  the  prisoners.'* 

At  the  same  moment,  the  walls  trembled  ; 
the  gigantic  beast  had  just  entered  the 
town ;  and  before  the  very  door  of  the  inn 
were  heard  the  cries  and  groans  of  a  man 
whom  the  monster  was  crushing  between 
his  frightful  jaws.  For  the  time,  the  dra- 
gon was  satisfied.  He  required  time  for 
digestion,  which  was  usually  very  labori- 
ous. He  remained  then  motionless  ;  his 
heavy  breathing  was  like  the  noise  of  the 
bellows  of  a  forge.     An  hour  after,  the 
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brute,  satiated,  dragged  away  his  hideous 
body. 

At  length  the*  danger  is  passed  once 
more,*'  said  the  landlord,  wiping  away  with 
his  handkerchief  the  sweat  which  covered 
his  brow.  Thanks  to  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
we  have  no  innocent  victim  to  mourn. 
Our  wise  governor  deserves  praise  for  hav- 
ing taken  the  precaution  to  place  the  crim- 
als  within  reach  of  the  monster's  jaws,  01 
at  least  where  they  cannot  escape  his  vor- 
acity. It  is  true  that  that  will  do  away 
with  the  need  of  the  executioner,  who  on 
that  account  is  very  much  exasperated 
against  his  rival.'' 

What  do  you  mean,"  asked  the  mer- 
chant, about  criminals  and  the  execu- 
tioner? " 

I  will  explain  myself,"  replied  the  land- 
lord. ^'  When  all  the  resources  of  the  coun- 
try are  exhausted,  and  the  dragofi  invades 
our  unhappy  town,  they  quickly  chase  the 
prisoners  condemned  to  death  from  their 
dungeons.  The  latter  going  out,  all  the 
houses  being  closed,  and  loaded  with  their 
chains,  the  noise  of  which  betrays  them, 
must  inevitably  become  the  prey  of  the 
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monster.  But,  supposing  that  they  some- 
times escape,  they  are  easily  retaken,  as 
their  chains  make  it  hard  for  them  to  get 
away/' 

"  But,''  asked  the  pilgrim,  are  there  al- 
ways criminals  who  have  deserved  death  ?  " 

Hum  !  hum  !  "  said  the  landlord  ;  jus- 
tice takes  care  of  all  that.  You  understand 
me,  I  think,  of  two  evils  we  must  choose 
the  lesser ;  and,  rather  than  sacrifice  us  or 
our  children,  they  would  rather  give  stran- 
gers as  meat  to  my  lord  dragon."' 

The  old  pilgrim  answered  the  landlord 
by  an  expressive  gesture,  but  forbore  mak- 
ing any  remark.  He  with  his  three  chil- 
dren made  a  frugal  meal,  then  they  sought 
some  hours'  rest  on  the  bed  of  straw  which 
had  been  prepared  for  them  in  an  adjoin- 
ing room. 

As  for  Job  the  merchant,  he  said  that  he 
had  no  need  of  sleep  ;  he  assured  them  that 
he  was  not  tired,  though  they  must  have 
thought  to  the  contrary  on  account  of  his 
wound.  But  sorrow  for  his  lost  wealth, 
added  to  the  desire  of  vengeance,  sufficed 
to  keep  him  awake.  Plunged  in  reflec- 
tion, he  walked  the  room  with  rapid  strides. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  JEW. 

S  soon  as  the  panic  had  subsid- 
ed, the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
quickly  sought  to  drown  the  re- 
membrance of  it  in  wine.  The 
drinkers  crowded  to  the  inn  ;  the  dragon 
was  naturally  the  subject  of  their  conversa- 
tion. The  landlord  would  have  been  secretly 
fvilling  in  mind  and  heart  that  the  mon- 
ster would  visit  his  fellow-citizens  every 
day ;  for  unlimited  wine'  was  drunk,  and 
the  seller  thereof  found  it  much  to  his  ad- 
vantage. To  prevent  their  heads  getting 
too  much  heated,  and  that  they  might  not 
go  beyond  the  bounds  of  harmless  merri- 
ment, he  sent  his  servant  to  the  well  with 
two  buckets.  This  was  with  the  intention 
of  moderating  with  water  the  too  great 
strength  of  the  wine.  By  this  means, 
the  worthy  pilgrim's  sleep  could  not  be 
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disturbed  by  the  peaceful  chat  of  these 
good  people.  All  at  once  was  heard  in 
the  streets  a  plaintive  cry  which  was  min- 
gled with  the  sound  of  many  voices.  The 
drinkers,  half  tipsy,  left  the  inn,  and  went 
to  join  in  the  commotion. 

Several  persons  were  crying,  or  rather 
howling  furiously:  ''Kill  him!  .  .  .  Let 
him  be  crucified  !  .  .  .  Let  him  be  tor- 
tured with  pincers !  ...  Vengeance,  ven- 
geance on  all  such  villains !  " 

The  noise  had  aroused  the  pilgrim  from 
his  first  sleep.  He  rose,  followed  by  his 
two  children,  who  could  not  sleep  with 
such  a  hubbub.  He  went  out  to  the  inn 
door,  where  he  saw  a  dense  crowd  of  peof 
pie,  who  in  turn  threatened  and  struck  a 
man  who  was  in  the  midst  of  them. 

As  soon  as  a  light  had  been  brought,  the 
large  hat  ornamented  with  shells  and  the 
long  staff  which  he  carried  made  him 
known  as  a  pilgrim.  His  appearance  in 
that  tumultuous  crowd  made  a  great  sensa- 
tion, which  increased  yet  more  when  the 
pilgrim,  holding  out  his  staff  over  the  peo- 
ple, said  in  a  calm  voice,  which  commanded 
attention : 
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In  the  name  of  the  Blessed  Mother  of 
God,  the  Virgin  of  Mariahilf,  what  does  all 
this  violence  mean  ?  Is  it  proper  to  thus 
disturb  the  repose  of  the  town  at  the  very 
time  when  it  has  just  been  so  severely 
tried  ?  Should  we  not  rather  recite  the 
Penitential  Psalms,  and  strike  our  breasts 
in  token  of  repentance,  than  to  persevere  in 
habits  displeasing  to  God  ?  '* 

For  a  few  moments,  the  crowd  remained 
speechless  like  a  mouse  taken  in  a  trap. 
But  soon  several  of  the  noisiest  simultane- 
ously raised  their  voices  to  give  their  rea- 
sons. 

Speak  one  at  a  time,"  replied  the  pil- 
grim authoritatively.  He  had  only  then 
remarked  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd  a  man 
all  covered  with  blood,  and  whose  gar- 
ments had  been  torn  into  shreds  by  the 
mob. 

What  are  you  going  to  do  with  this 
man?" 

Even  if  the  man  had  not  worn  a  long 
beard,  it  v/as  easy  to  observe  that  he  was  a 
Jew. 

Let  Elizabeth  speak  !  She  knows  all 
ibout  it,"  said  several  voices. 
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Elizabeth  advanced  to  give  the  desired 
information. 

"My  master/'  said  she,  'Vsent  me  to  the 
well  for  water.  When  I  had  taken  hold  of 
the  rope  to  pull  up  the  bucket  which  was 
down  in  the  water,  I  heard  the  voice  of  a 
man  speaking  in  plaintive  accents.  He 
earnestly  besought  me  to  draw  him  out  of 
the  well.  Then,  much  frightened,  I  called 
for  help.  Immediately  Joseph,  the  inn- 
boy,  ran  to  my  aid,  and  together  we  pulled 
up  this  Jew,  who  was  holding  on  to  the  cord 
of  the  well.'' 

"  And  now,  why  do  you  ill-treat  him  ?  " 
asked  the  pilgrim. 

"  He  wanted  to  poison  the  water  of  the 
well,"  cried  old  and  young  together. 

Have  you  proofs  in  support  of  such  a 
serious  charge  ?  " 

"  There  is  the  poison  which  was  found  in 
his  pocket,"  said  Joseph  the  inn-boy, 
showing  a  small  package  of  a  white  color. 

As  soon  as  this  accusing  proof  was  seen, 
the  rage  of  the  crowd  seemed  to  be  re- 
doubled ;  fists  were  raised  threateningly, 
and  a  shower  of  blows  fell  on  the  poor  Jew, 
who  kept  lamenting. 
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^^Ah!  Lord  God  ! said  he,  ^Svhat  in- 
justice !  I  am  as  innocent  as  the  angels  in 
heaven.  It  is  not  poison,  but  a  very  useful 
mixture  which  the  chemists  often  use  with 
success." 

He  lies,*'  shrieked  the  crowd.  He 
lies ;  it  is  the  devil's  medicine.  Has  not 
the  Jewish  nation  already  poisoned  or  tried 
to  poison  wells  ?    Death  to  the  villain  ! '' 

What  were  you  doing  in  the  well?" 
asked  the  pilgrim. 

Alas  !  "  answered  the  Jew,  ^'  I  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  street  when  the  frightful 
dragon  got  into  the  city.  I  am  a  stranger 
here,  entirely  unknown.  No  one  would 
open  his  door  to  me,  notwithstanding  my 
earnest  entreaties.  .  .  .  The  fear  of  death 
made  me  go  down  into  the  well,  whence  it 
was  impossible  for  me  to  get  out  without 
help." 

That  may  be,"  said  the  pilgrim. 
"  He  lies,"  again  murmured  the  crowd. 
.  .  •     The  poison  which  was  found  in  his 
pocket  bears  witness  against  him." 

By  the  side  of  Israel !  "  protested  the 
Jew,     I  say  it  is  not  poison.  .  .  ." 

Would  you  venture  to  taste  it  ?  "  asked 
the  pilgrim. 
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Certainly/'  replied  the  Jew  ;  although 
this  drug  is  extremely  bitter/* 

Give  it  to  me,"  said  the  pilgrim,  hold- 
ing out  his  hand  to  the  boy  to  receive  the 
package.  He  unfolded  the  paper,  and  found 
within  it  a  substance  of  a  dirty  white,  some- 
what like  a  piece  of  flux."^  It  was  hard 
and  scentless.  The  pilgrim  was  about  to 
break  off  a  piece  to  give  it  to  the  Jew,  when 
a  voice  cried : 

That  will  not  do.  The  Jew  has  already 
provided  himself  with  an  antidote.'' 

"  That  will  not  do !  that  will  not  do  !" 
repeated  the  crowd  in  concert. 

At  that  moment,  a  dark-skinned  little 
man  forced  his  way  through  the  crowd c 

Dear  fellow-citizens,"  cried  he,  drawing 
himself  up,  I  sacrifice  myself  for  you.  .  .  . 
To  die  by  poison  or  by  the  torments  which 
my  wicked  wife  causes  me — is  it  not  all  the 
same  ?  Give  me  the  Jew's  poison,  that  I 
may  try  it  on  myself." 

Instantly  seizing  a  small  piece  of  the  drug 
which  the  pilgrim  still  held,  he  hastily 

*  All  substances  which,  when  heated  or  mixed  with 
certain  minerals,  was  likely  to  cause  fusion,  is  called 
flux. 
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placed  it  in  his  mouth.  But  he  spit  it  out 
just  as  quickly. 

Ponah !  "  said  he,  with  a  sign  of  dis- 
gust. It  is  worse  than  the  '  devil's  dung,'"^' 
as  it  is  called.  Even  the  scolding  of  my 
wife  is  nothing  in  bitterness  to  the  Jew's 
poison.  Help  !  Water  !  water !  My 
mouth  is  all  on  fire.'' 

His  cries  renewed  the  fury  of  the  multi- 
tude, who  were  easily  roused  to  the  highest 
paroxysm  of  rage.  .  .  .  All  would  have 
been  over  with  the  poor  Jew  but  for  the 
intervention  of  a  magistrate  who  arrived 
with  several  men-at-arms. 

Bind  this  Jew !  "  said  he,  as  soon  as  he 
had  been  informed  of  the  affair.  As  for 
the  poison,  we  well  send  it  for  analysis  to 
the  worthy  and  learned  Brother  Berthold. 
.  .  .  Come,  now,  let  all  retire  immedi- 
ately." 

O  wise  and  most  just  magistrate  !  " 
sadly  exclaimed  the  Israelite,  whilst  they 

Asafoetida,  on  account  of  its  offensive  odor,  was 
called  the  "  Devil's  Dung/Vwhilst  the  Orientals,  on  the 
contrary,  called  it  the"  Delight  of  the  gods/'and  some- 
times put  it  in  their  stews. 
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bound  his  hands,  permit  me  to  remark  to 
you  that  this  little  package  of  rock-salt  is 
all  that  now  remains  to  me  of  my  flourish- 
inrj  trade,  which  the  robbers  of  Schreck- 
enstein  have  totally  destroyed/' 

Schreckenstein  !  did  you  say  ?  quickly 
cried  the  merchant,  Job,  whom  we  already 
know.  Ah !  you  too,  then,  have  been 
robbed  by  Schreckenstein !  Then  I  con- 
sider you  an  honest  man.  .  .  .  And 
what  do  I  see? continued  he,  glancing  at 
the  men-at-arms.  I  recognize  here  my 
rascally  escort,  who,  instead  of  defending 
me,  left  me  in  the  hands  of  robbers,  after 
having  received  my  money !  .  .  . 
Sir!''  cried  he  angrily,  '*you  wish  to 
appear  as  a  magistrate,  and  you  are  accom- 
panied by  thieves.  Do  you  share  with  them 
the  fruit  of  their  robbery  ?  " 

These  rash  words  brought  on  the  unfor- 
tunate Job  the  magistrate's  anger  ;  he  had 
him  bound  like  the  Jew,  and  ordered  him 
to  be  taken  to  prison.  When  both  had 
gone  with  the  men-at-arms,  the  crowd  dis- 
persed. The  pilgrim  re-entered  the  inn 
with  saddened  heart,  and  not  without  hav- 
ing heard  murmurs  against  himself,  because 
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he  had  not  appeared  to  share  the  opinions 
of  the  multitude. 

Thank  God,  my  dear  ones/'  said  he  to 
his  children — thank  him  for  giving  you  a 
Christian  mother ;  for  you  would  be  very 
unfortunate,  especially  at  this  time,  if  you 
owed  your  life  to  a  Jewess/' 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  MIRACULOUS  STATUE, 

[RIGITTE,"  said  the  pilgrim  to 
his  little  girl  next  morning, 
we  are  on  the  point  of  under- 
l  taking  a  perilous  pilgrimage. 
You  are  endowed  with  all  those  gifts  which 
place  man  at  the  head  of  all  creatures,  I 
do  not  wish  you  to  expose  yourself  to  dan- 
ger without  necessity.  You  will  stay  here, 
whilst  I  go  with  your  brother  to  venerate 
the  blessed  image.  If  it  be  Heaven's  will 
that  we  do  not  return,  if  we  are  devoured 
by  the  dragop,  the  providence  of  God  will 
watch  over  you.'' 

''No,  father!"  cried  Brigitte  warmly; 
''  no  ;  I  will  never  leave  you  nor  my  poor 
brother.  .  .  .  Where  you  are  I  will 
also  be.  .  .  .  With  you  I  will  live  and 
die." 
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Obey  me,  my  daughter;  it  is  your  duty/' 
said  the  father  ;     you  are  going    .  . 

Here  the  old  pilgrim  felt  himself  quickly 
pulled  by  the  sleeve.  He  turned  in  sur- 
prise ;  it  was  little  Benno,  who  appeared 
much  agitated ;  all  the  muscles  in  his  face 
worked  in  a  sort  of  convulsion.  From  time 
to  time  his  mouth  uttered,  with  a  great 
effort,  inarticulate  sounds,  and  his  face 
changed  color  every  moment,  passing  from 
pale  to  red.  With  one  hand  he  tenderly 
pushed  his  father  and  sister  towards  the 
end  of  the  room,  whilst  with  the  other  he 
pointed  to  himself  and  towards  the  door. 

**You  want  to  go  alone  to  the  blessed 
statue,  and  let  us  stay  here?''  said  the 
father,  who  had  at  once  understood  the 
child's  pantomime. 

Benno  made  an  affirmative  sign  with  his 
head. 

My  poor  child,"  said  the  father,  with 
lively  emotion,  how  can  you  find  the  way 
alone,  since  you  could  not  ask  any  one  ? 
No  ;  I  cannot  consent  to  let  you  go  without 
my  assistance.*' 

The  child  fell  on  his  knees,  holding  his 
supplicating  hands  towards  his  father.  But 
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his  eyes,  filled  with  tears,  spoke  yet  more 
eloquently  than  his  gestures. 

No,  no  !  "  replied  the  father ;  I  will 
not  consent  to  it.  Benno,  I  am  touched  by 
your  devotion ;  but  I  would  never  console 
myself  if  misfortune  befell  you.    .  . 

The  child  arose;  he  clasped  his  arms 
around  his  father  and  sister,  and  pointed  to 
his  mouth,  to  make  them  understand  that 
he  renounced  the  faculty  of  speech. 

You  would  rather  remain  dumb  than 
risk  exposing  us  to  any  danger,*'  cried  the 
father  with  emotion.  Must  we,  then,  de- 
cide on  returning  to  our  country,  when  we 
have  almost  reached  the  goal  of  our  long 
journey?  Will  you,  then,  Benno,  drag  on 
all  your  life  a  miserable  existence  ?  Are 
we  to  have  vainly  undergone  so  many 
hardships,  so  much  fatigue  ?  Never,  my 
poor  children,  shall  we  part.  .  .  .  Let  the 
Lord  do  with  us  what  he  wills.  A  sparrow 
falls  not  from  a  roof,  without  it  being  the 
will  of  God.  Therefore,  may  his  holy  will 
be  done  !" 

The  children,  overjoyed,  tenderly  em- 
braced their  father.  The  landlord,  his 
servants,  all  the  spectators  of  this  scene. 
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were  much  affected.  Amongst  these  latter 
was  an  old  woman  who  had  come  for  a 
pint  of  wine.  She  drew  the  pilgrim  aside, 
and  said  in  a  gentle  voice  : 

If  you  will  follow  me,  I  will  point  out 
to  you  the  best  road  to  reach  the  miracu- 
lous statue.  I  will  also  tell  you  how  you 
can  escape  the  dragon.  Only  you  must 
trust  to  my  advice." 

The  pilgrim  accepted  the  good  old  wo- 
man*s  friendly  offer  with  sincere  gratitude. 
He  then  went  out  of  the  inn,  accompanied 
by  the  blessings  of  all ;  and,  in  company 
with  his  obliging  guide,  he  passed  with  his 
two  children  through  several  streets  which 
brought  them,  to  a  little  house.  It  was 
that  of  the  old  woman.  Here  she  stopped, 
and  said  to  the  pilgrim  : 

Wait  here  for  me  a  moment ;  I  will  not 
be  long." 

She  returned  soon  after,  carrying  in  her 
hand  a  little  mirror  of  polished  metal. 

Do  you  see  this  road  marked  by  a 
white  line,  which  winds  up  the  side  of  the 
mountain  ?  "  said  the  good  woman,  extend- 
ing her  hand  in  the  direction  she  pointed 
out.      That  is  the  road  which  you  must 
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follow.  Up  there  you  will  find  stairs 
hewn  in  the  rock.  Here  is  something 
which  will  preserve  you  from  the  teeth  of 
the  terrible  dragon  which  haunts  these 
places.  You  must  carry  that  in  your 
hand/'  said  she,  giving  the  pilgrim  the 
little  mirror.  You  will  hold  it  before 
you,  so  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  may  strike 
on  the  monster.  The  dragon,  not  being 
able  to  bear  this  dazzling  light,  will  let 
you  pursue  your  way  unmolested.  The 
sun  is  necessary  for  you  ;  choose  the  mo- 
ment when  it  shines.  You  will  be  four 
hours  in  reaching  the  blessed  statue. 
When  you  come  back,  you  will  return  the 
mirror  to  me,  so  that  I  can  lend  others  that 
precious  talisman.'* 

The  father  and  children  thanked  the 
good  woman,  and  pressed  her  hand  in  token 
of  affection.  Then  they  entered  on  the 
road  pointed  out  to  them,  which  they 
passed  without  meeting  any  obstacle. 

On  the  summit  of  the  rock  they  found  a 
shrine  formed  naturally  by  the  verdant 
shade  of  silver-beech  trees.  It  was  not 
without  a  deep  feeling  of  awe  that  the  pil- 
grims  entered  with   respectful  foot  the 
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temple  of  the  Lord,  in  the  centre  of  which 
had  been  placed  the  holy  and  miraculous 
statue.  Silence  and  a  solemn  darkness 
reigned  in  this  little  chapel,  through  the 
opened  door  of  which  shone  the  dazzling 
light  of  innumerable  tapers.  The  holy 
sacrifice  was  about  to  commence.  The 
silvery  peal  of  the  bell  from  its  little  tower 
above  rang  clear  over  the  mountains.  A 
number  of  pilgrims,  come  from  various 
countries,  awaited  this  signal  to  cross  the 
sacred  threshold. 

Benno  and  Brigitte  advanced.  At  sight 
of  the  holy  place,  they  felt  their  hearts 
glow  within  them.  The  pious  enthusiasm 
produced  by  the  smoke  of  the  incense,  the 
radiance  of  the  lamps  and  tapers,  the  lustre 
of  precious  stones,  and  the  brilliant  reflec- 
tion of  gold  and  silver  which  was  every- 
where seen  in  the  sanctuary,  all  contributed 
to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  faithful. 

In  the  midst  of  this  splendor,  the  miracu- 
lous statue,  made  of  rudely  carved  wood, 
stripped  of  all  ornament,  and  blackened  by 
the  smoke  of  incense,  shone  out  by  its  very 
simplicity.  The  eyes  of  the  pilgrims  were 
fixed  exclusively  on  this  unpretentious  ob- 
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ject  (so  great  is  the  power  of  faith),  and 
passed  heedlessly  over  all  the  others. 

The  crowd  knelt  down  ;  the  priest  began 
to  celebrate  the  holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  at 
which  the  faithful  assisted  in  rapt  devotion. 
After  Mass,  the  priest  took  the  little  statue 
from  the  altar,  and  held  it  towards  the  con- 
gregation, who  extended  towards  it  their 
suppliant  hands. 

The  old  pilgrim,  then  turning  towards  the 
priest,  said,  in  a  supplicating  tone  : 

Reverend  father,  have  pity  on  this  un- 
happy child,  who  is  my  son.  An  evil  spirit 
holds  his  tongue  bound,  so  as  to  make  him 
dumb.  Permit  his  closed  mouth  to  touch 
the  sacred  lips  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary 
and  those  of  her  divine  Son,  that  he  may  be 
delivered  from  this  sad  infirmity.*' 

The  priest  glanced  at  the  child,  who 
shivered  in  every  limb.  He  made  him  a 
sign  to  approach.  Benno  placed  himself 
on  the  altar-steps,  and  prostrated  himself. 
The  minister  of  God  then  bent  the  statue, 
and  Benno,  with  pious  fervor,  touched  with 
his  mouth  the  lips  of  Mary  and  those  of 
her  divine  Son.  He  remained  thus  for 
some  moments.    Then  he  arose  ;  after  hav- 
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ing  made  a  genuflection,  he  slowly  returned 
to  the  crowd,  who  had  observed  the  most 
complete  silence  during  this  ceremony. 
When  the  child  had  returned  to  his  place, 
the  father  looked  at  his  face  as  if  to  ques- 
tion it ;  all  present  did  the  same.  Benno 
alone  seemed  not  to  notice  ;  his  head  slight- 
ly bent,  he  prayed  with  his  whole  heart. 

It  was  the  time  for  pious  offerings  to 
the  sacred  image.  The  liberal  gifts  of  the 
rich  and  the  widow's  mite  came  to  increase 
the  treasure  of  the  chapel.  The  old  pil- 
grim, who  had  been  the  goldsmith  Stam- 
mer, had  not  come  with  empty  hands.  He 
laid  on  the  Blessed  Virgin's  altar  two  gold 
bracelets  artistically  wrought,  the  last  re- 
mains of  his  former  fortune.  He  made  this 
gift  voluntarily  and  with  pleasure,  confi- 
dently counting  on  the  will  of  God  for  the 
miracle  so  ardently  desired  and  so  impa- 
tiently expected. 

The  priest  seemed  to  read  his  thoughts, 
for,  raising  his  hands  over  little  Benno's 
head  to  bless  him,  he  said,  in  a  solemn  tone  : 
May  the  holy  Mother  of  God,  Mary  of 
Mariahilf,  show  herself  propitious  when  the 
time  and  the  hour  have  come." 
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The  pilgrims  heard  these  words  with  joy. 
Then  the  priest  kindly  enquired  the  par- 
ticulars of  their  journey,  asked  from  what 
country  they  had  come,  and  if  anything  re- 
markable had  happened  to  them.  When 
they  related  the  events  of  the  evening  pre- 
vious, he  said  quickly : 

Speaking  of  my  dear  Brother  Berthold 
of  Fribourg,  whose  name  you  have  just 
mentioned,  I  remember  that  I  have  to 
send  him  a  collection  of  objects  which  will 
much  increase  his  knowledge  of  the  secrets 
of  nature.  Since  you  are  returning  to  Fri- 
bourg, will  you  have  the  goodness  to  take 
charge  of  a  little  package  which  you  will 
deliver  to  Brother  Berthold  Schwartz,  at  the 
Franciscan  convent  ? 

Stammer  (the  old  pilgrim)  hastened  to 
answer  in  the  affirmative. 

"  I  have  to  write  a  few  lines  to  Brothei 
Berthold,''  resumed  the  priest,  I  must 
give  him  an  account  of  the  objects  which  I 
send  him.    Pilgrim,  can  you  read  ?  " 

Nay,  reverend  father,''  replied  the  gold- 
smith; ^^you  know  that  that  science,  so 
hard  to  acquire,  is  seldom  imparted  to  the 
laity." 
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The  father  went  away  for  a  moment  to 
write  his  letter,  and,  on  his  return,  he  gave 
Stammer  the  package  and  the  letter. 

After  having  broken  off  a  piece  of  lime- 
stone from  the  wall  of  the  little  chapel,  and 
put  it  in  their  pocket  as  a  pious  remem- 
brance of  their  pilgrimage,  Stammer  and 
his  two  children  set  out  on  their  return  to 
the  city. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


THE  DREADED  ENCOUNTER. 

N  order  to  have  the  sun  in  their 
face,  as  the  old  woman  had  ex- 
pressly recommended,  the  father 
and  his  children  were  obliged  to 
take,  in  returning  to  the  city,  a  road  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  they  had  followed 
in  the  morning.  But  not  knowing  the 
right  direction  to  take,  they  would  have 
been  greatly  embarrassed  if  several  pil- 
grims, who  overheard  them  speak  of  it,  had 
not  offered  to  guide  them. 

Stammer,  holding  the  mirror  before  him, 
began  his  journey.  They  advanced  rapidly 
along  the  winding  path.  The  little  band 
had  journeyed  for  scarcely  half  an  hour  in 
the  midst  of  a  gloomy  thicket,  when  a  white 
cloud  was  seen  to  arise.  At  first  our 
astonished  travellers  trembled  with  fear, 
especially  when  they  reached  a  marshy 
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place,  covered  with  the  whitened  bones  of 
men  and  animals.  There  they  stopped,, 
asking  each  other  in  terror  what  they  had 
better  do.  Already  those  who  led  the 
way  were  about  to  continue  their  march, 
when,  through  the  bushes  above  which  they 
had  seen  the  white  cloud  arise,  appeared  to- 
their  terrified  eyes  the  long  scaly  neck  and 
the  monstrous  head  of  the  horrible  dragon. 

At  this  terrible  sight,  all  the  pilgrims  ut- 
tered a  cry  of  distress.  A  fearful  roar  from 
the  monster,  whose  gigantic  body  came 
wholly  into  sight,  answered  this  despair- 
ing clamor.  Cold  as  corpses,  the  pilgrims 
stopped,  paralyzed  with  fear.  They  re-- 
mained  motionless.  Their  @yes  felt  the 
mysterious  fascination  of  the  dragon  ;  they 
kept  them  fixed  on  this  frightful  production  ^ 
of  hell. 

The  dragon,  from  his  open  nostrils,  sent 
out  afar  the  white  cloud  they  had  perceived, 
as  it  were  from  an  immense  steaming  cal- 
dron. His  body,  of  a  dark  gray,  like  that 
of  a  hideous  toad,  was  just  then  disgustingly 
large,  in  consequence  of  his  horrible  ban- 
quet of  the  previous  night.  Under  his: 
belly,  of  a  dirty  white,  were  four  short 
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webbed  feet  furnished  with  claws.  Two 
wings,  like  the  wings  of  a  bat,  were  at- 
tached to  his  sides,  but -they  were  fortu- 
nately too  short  to  carry  through  the  air 
the  gigantic  bulk  of  the  monster.  The  noise 
"which  this  immense  reptile  made  in  mov- 
ing was  like  that  of  a  turkey  shaking  out  his 
wings  when  spreading  out  his  tail.  His 
body,  of  a  formidable  weight,  terminated  in 
a  long  tail  covered  with  scales,  which  he 
could  at  will  roll  in  rings  around  him.  His 
mouth,  provided  with  a  double  row  of 
frightful  teeth,  threw  into  the  air  a  poison- 
ous breath. 

Stammer,  seized  with  fright  like  his  com- 
panions, had  let  fall  the  mirror  from  his 
trembling  hand.  The  thought  of  his  chil- 
dren, who,  more  dead  than  alive,  pressed 
close  to  his  side,  took  from  him  the  presence 
of  mind  and  coolness  so  necessary  at  such 
a  moment. 

Inarticulate  sounds,  louder  than  usual, 
escaped  from  little  Benno's  mouth.  This 
child  had  such  a  horror  of  the  monster  that 
one  would  have  thought,  from  the  violence 
of  his  movements,  that  the  chain  which 
-bound   his  tongue  was  about  to  break. 
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Brigitte,  on  the  contrary,  clasped  her  arms 
around  her  father,  as  if  to  protect  him  from 
the  dragon. 

Stammer,  become  more  calm,  glanced  at 
the  sun  in  the  azure  firmament.  Then  he 
directed  his  mirror  accordingly.  The  re- 
fracted rays  of  the  sun  fell  with  a  dazzling 
light  on  the  dragon,  who  had  already  ad- 
vanced to  the  middle  of  a  field  near  the 
road.  The  monster  stopped  short,  and, 
bending  his  head,  sneezed  violently,  with 
such  a  noise  that  the  surrounding  earth 
trembled.  Every  time  that  the  angry  eyes 
of  the  dragon  were  turned  on  the  mirror, 
this  sneezing  was  repeated.  At  length  his 
eyes  closed  entirely  ;  his  long  neck  and  head 
were  bent ;  his  tail  was  rolled  around  his 
immense  body,  as  if  to  defend  it,  so.  that 
only  a  sort  of  shapeless  mass  could  be  per- 
ceived. The  monster^  as  he  fell,  gave  a  roar 
as  if  of  rage  and  disappointment. 

The  travellers,  during  this  struggle  of 
the  mirror  against  the  monster,  fervently 
invoked  the  help  of  their  patron  saints.  As 
soon  as  they  saw  the  dragon's  sudden  inac- 
tion, they  took  advantage  of  it  to  fly. 
Hastening  their  flight,  they  soon  came  to  a 
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subterranean  passage  cut  in  the  rock,  where 
the  monster  would  have  vainly  tried  to  at- 
tack them. 

At  length,  still  running,  the  pilgrims 
reached  the  plain  below.  All  acknowledged 
that  they  owed  their  safety  to  the  little 
mirror. 

When  Stammer  had  arrived  in  the  town, 
his  first  care  was  to  return  the  little  mirror 
to  the  old  woman,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
express  to  her  his  most  lively  gratitude. 
But  the  danger  which  he  had  run  from  the 
dragon  had  distracted  him,  for  the  moment 
at  least,  from  the  principal  object  of  the 
pilgrimage,  which  yet  remained  the  secret 
of  God. 

Arriving  at  the  inn,  he  learned  that  the 
news-  of  what  had  passed  had  preceded 
him.  The  event  had  been  related,  but,  as 
usual,  with  the  most  exaggerated  and  ab- 
surd details.  The  frequenters  of  the  house, 
who  were  there  in  great  numbers,  gave  the 
pilgrim  scarcely  time  to  breathe  till  they 
overwhelmed  him  with  questions.  They 
were  especially  annoyed  that  Stammer  pre- 
sented what  had  arrived  as  a  very  natural 
thing. 
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Observe  well/'  said  the  landlord,  when 
the  pilgrim  had  finished  his  narrative.  You 
all  know  the  old  w^oman  who  lives  in  the 
little  house  in  Corderie  Street,  and  who  yes- 
terday lent  the  talisman  to  the  pilgrim  ?" 

Certainly,"  answered  several  voices  ; 
is  it  not  Mother  Sybille,  who  comes  here 
every  day  to  get  a  pint  of  wine  ?  " 

And  no  one  knows  how  she  gets  the 
money  to  pay  for  it,"  added  another  bab- 
bler. 

The  very  same  !  "  continued  the  land- 
lord. Have  you  ever  remarked  that  she 
has  two  red  circles  under  her  eyes  ?  " 

By  St.  Crispin !  "  quickly  said  a  shoe- 
maker, comrade,  you  are  right.  It  is 
scarcely  an  hour  since  she  came  into  my 
shop  to  get  her  old  shoes,  on  which  I  had 
put  new  soles.  I  could  see  the  two  circles 
very  distinctly,  although  she  took  care  to^ 
hide  her  face  in  the  handkerchief  she  wears; 
on  her  head." 

Well,  and  what  do  you  conclude  from* 
that  ?"  asked  Stammer. 

"  You  are  not  a  Christian  if  you  do  not 
know  that  red  circles  under  the  eyes  is  the- 
seal  of  hell,  which  the  devil  places  on 
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those  who  have  made  a  compact  with  him, 
so  as  not  to  be  deceived  in  the  person  when 
he  wants  to  take  his  prey." 

As  for  the  woman  Sybille,  my  benefac- 
tress, I  will  never  believe  that,"  replied  the 
pilgrim.  For  what  do  you  take  the  dra- 
gon— for  a  work  of  God,  or  of  the  devil?" 

"  I  think  he  is  the  work  of  the  devil," 
answered  the  shoemaker. 

Very  well,"  said  Stammer;  ''but  then, 
if  that  woman  prevented  pilgrims  from  be- 
coming the  prey  of  the  dragon,  she  cannot 
be  regarded  as  an  accomplice  of  the  devil, 
but  rather  as  his  declared  enemy.  .  .  ." 

''  I  tell  you  that  the  old  woman  is  a 
witch,"  replied  the  obstinate  shoemaker. 
''  Is  not  the  malice  of  the  devil  unaccount- 
able ?  " 

''  Once  more,  if  this  woman  were  a  witch, 
as  you  say  she  is,"  replied  Stammer  sharply, 
''she  would  certainly,  and  before  every- 
thing, begin  by  making  those  red  circles, 
which  excited  your  suspicions,  disappear." 

"You  maybe  a  sorcerer  yourself,"  said 
the  shoemaker  maliciously,  "  since  you  so 
warmly  undertake  the  defence  of  a  witch." 

"You  guess  so  well,"  replied  the  pilgrim 
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laughing,  that  I  see  clearly  you  are  not  a 
master-sorcerer/' 

The  shoemaker,  vexed,  at  first  murmured 
some  threats,  and  afterwards  spoke  in  a  low 
tone  to  the  other  frequenters  of  the  inn, 
who  cast  suspicious  glances  at  the  pilgrim 
and  his  children. 

Stammer  soon  went  out  to  go  and  fulfil 
the  commission  with  which  he  had  been 
charged  for  the  monk  Berthold  Schwartz. 


CHAPTER  VIL 


THE  CLOISTER. 

]HE  pilgrims  reached  the  door  of 
the  Franciscan  Convent ;  it  was 
abuildingwith  thick  and  gloomy- 
walls,  narrow  and  grated  win- 
dows. The  church  was  adjoining  the  clois- 
ter. Having  reached  the  well-protected 
entrance  door,  Stammer  rang.  A  few 
minutes  after,  there  came  a  lay  brother, 
who  opened  a  wicket,  and  asked  what  the 
strangers  wanted. 

I  would  like,  if  possible,''  answered 
Stammer,  to  speak  to  the  reverend  Bro- 
ther Berthold,  for  whom  I  have  a  commis- 
sion from  the  most  reverend  father  at 
Mariahilf." 

The  wicket  was  closed.  After  some  time, 
a  rattling  of  keys  was  heard,  and  a  noise 
of  locks  being  opened  and  bolts  with- 
drawn. 
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Then  a  small  door  grated  on  its  rusty 
hinges,  and  the  pilgrims,  passing  under  a 
dark  arch,  entered  the  convent.  Preceded 
bythe  brother  porter,  they  found  themselves 
at  once  in  a  long  gallery  in  the  form  of  a 
cross.  No  human  sound  disturbed  the 
silence  which  reigned  beneath  the  mys- 
terious arches  of  the  cloister,  where  every- 
thing breathed  the  sentiment  of  the  Infinite. 
Images  of  venerated  saints  ^ere  seen  placed 
in  their  stone  niches,  or  crucifixes  hung  at 
every  corner.  At  length  our  pilgrims  came 
to  a  staircase  which  led  to  the  parlor,  which 
was  divided  into  two  parts  by  an  iron 
grating. 

The  parlor  was  at  that  moment  deserted, 
and  everything  there  breathed  religious 
recollection.  The  porter  left  the  pilgrims 
there,  and  soon  after  appeared  at  the  grating 
the  austere  figure  of  the  monk,  who  had 
noiselessly  entered  the  room. 

Brother  Berthold  was  tall  and  pale  ;  his 
eyes,  full  of  intelligence,  alone  gave  lustre  to 
his  calm,  collected  visage ;  his  hair,  yet  black, 
although  thinned  by  long  study,  showed 
him  to  be  yet  in  the  prime  of  life ;  his 
rnouth,  accustomed   to   the   reserve  and 
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silence  of  the  cloister,  opened  slightly  to 
answer  in  a  low  tone  the  respectful  saluta- 
tion of  the  three  pilgrims. 

After  having  read  the  priest's  letter, 
Brother  Berthold  cast  a  benevolent  glance 
on  the  two  children. 

^^This  child  is  your  dumb  boy?'*  asked 
he,  holding  out  his  hand  to  Benno.  My 
Brother  of  Mariahilf  speaks  of  him  to  me 
with  interest." 

On  Stammer's  answering  in  the  affirma- 
tive, the  learned  Franciscan  resumed  : 

I  am  grieved  to  see  this  child  lost  to 
the  world.  Why  do  you  not  consecrate 
him  to  a  monastic  life  ?  It  is  one  of  the 
roads  to  heaven.  Such  a  determination 
could  contribute  only  to  his  welfare.  Amidst 
the  noise  and  tumult  of  the  world,  he  would 
find  himself  unhappy  in  his  isolation.  The 
calm  of  the  cloister,  on  the  contrary,  would 
better  suit  his  sad  condition,  not  to  speak 
of  the  advantage  to  be  gained  from  it  by 
his  soul ;  for,  dwelling  in  the  house  of  the 
Lord,  he  would  be  much  better  disposed 
to  prepare  himself  efficaciously  for  the  eter- 
nal reward." 

Stammer  heard  the  monk's  words  in 
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silence.  As  for  Benno,  he  kept  his  eyes 
modestly  cast  down,  whilst  Brigitte  ten- 
derly clasped  him  in  her  arms,  as  if  to  show 
that  she  would  not  part  from  him. 

The  monk  continued : 
Your  poverty  w^ill  be  no  obstacle  to 
the  reception  of  your  dear  child  in  our 
monastery.  I  have  some  influence  in  the 
convent ;  I  will  engage  to  have  your  son 
admitted." 

At  this  moment,  Benno  fixed  on  his 
father  a  glance  in  which  was  mingled  sorrow 
and  anxiety.  The  father  understood  this 
mute  language,  to  which  he  was  accustom- 
ed ;  he  answered  immediately : 

Reverend  Brother,  your  proposal  honors 
us  exceedingly,  and  proves  the  interest 
which  you  deign  to  take  in  us ;  but  it  re- 
quires to  be  well  weighed,  seriously  ex- 
amined. Will  you  grant  me  time  for  reflec- 
tion, and,  meanwhile,  receive  my  thanks  for 
your  kind  offer  ?  " 

Then  the  monk  took  leave  of  the  pil- 
grims with  some  kind  words. 

As  long  as  the  convent  walls  were  in 
sight,  the  father  and  his  two  children  did 
not  venture  to  exchange  a  single  word. 
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But  as  soon  as  they  were  at  some  distance 
from  the  monastery,  Brigitte,  with  a  quick- 
n'ess  full  of  tenderness,  threw  herself  sob- 
bing on  her  brother's  neck,  and  said  : 

No,  my  dear  Benno  ;  you  shall  not  leave 
us.  We  shall  remain  together,  shall  we 
not?" 

Benno  first  looked  tenderly  at  his  sister, 
then  at  his  father,  who  was  walking  along 
plunged  in  his  own  reflections.  Stammers 
mind  was  engaged  in  a  painful  struggle  at 
this  moment.  To  the  desire  of  securing 
for  his  unhappy  son  a  calm  existence  and 
a  shelter  from  the  cares  of  the  world,  was 
opposed  the  fear  of  influencing  his  vocation 
or  forcing  his  will. 

After  much  deliberation,  he  said  to  him- 
self:  'Never  can  I  allow  my  son  to  enter 
a  monastery  until  he  fully  understands  the 
importance  of  such  a  step.'* 

However,  very  little  more  passed  between 
the  pilgrims  till  they  had  reached  the 
inn. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  WITCH. 

FTER  two  days'  rest,  Stammer 
resolved  to  leave  the  city  and 
return  to  his  own  country.  -But 
when  he  was  on  the  point  of 
setting  out,  he  was  prevented  by  an  un- 
foreseen event. 

Such  was  the  superstition  of  the  time 
that  old  Sybille  was  imprisoned  on  the  vague 
charge  of  witchcraft.  She  had  been  arrested 
in  her  own  house,  bound  like  a  criminal, . 
and  it  was  agreed  to  make  her  submit  to  an 
ordeal  which  would  decide  her  innocence 
or  guilt.  Accompanied  by  the  shouts  of 
the  angry  crowd,  she  was  brought  .to  the 
bank  of  a  lake,  where  a  boat,  placed  there 
for  the  purpose,  received  her,  and  was : 
pushed  far  into  the  stream.  According  to 
the  general  belief  of  the  common  people 
that  the  devil  would  never  let  a  witch. 
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drown,  the  poor  old  woman  was  brought  to 
the  middle  of  the  stream,  where,  in  spite  of 
her  prayers,  and  lamentations,  and  repeat- 
ed protestations  of  innocence,  she  was 
thrown  into  the  water,  her  hands  and  feet 
being  bound  with  cords. 

The  banks  were  lined  with  a  curious 
crowd,  who,  with  murderous  eyes,  watched 
the  horrible  scene.  But  the  waves  seemed 
more  compassionate  than  men,  for  they 
carried  the  poor  old  woman  on  their  sur- 
face to  some  distance ;  this  was  undoubt- 
edly due  to  the  lightness  of  the  old  woman's 
•emaciated  body,  which  was  sustained  by 
the  weight  of  her  clothes.  But  at  length, 
her  garments  being  soaked  with  water,  and 
thus  rendered  heavier,  the  water  was  on  the 
point  of  closing  over  her,  and  silencing  for 
ever  her  piercing  cries.  Then  they  held 
this  sufficient  for  the  first  trial.  She  was 
drawn  from  the  water,  and  the  preparations 
were  made  to  submit  her  to  the  second 
ordeal,  yet  more  infamous— that  of  fire. 
But  on  deliberation,  that  torture  was  re- 
nounced, that  the  witch  might  be  kept  as 
food  for  the  dragon. 

The  pilgrim  had  witnessed,  not  without 
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indignation,  the  ordeal  by  water.  Tlie 
condemnation  of  his  benefactress  had 
pierced  his  heart  with  the  deepest  sorrow. 
He  heard  within  him  an  instinctive  voice, 
which  told  him  that  the  condemnation  of 
this  poor  woman  was  a  wicked  act.  There 
was  something  distressing  to  him  in  the 
thought  which  possessed  him,  that  a  poor 
creature  who  had  preserved  him,  his 
children,  and  a  number  of  pilgrims  from  a 
terrible  end,  should  herself  be  exposed  to 
the  death  she  had  so  generously  averted 
from  others.  Yet  more,  he  regarded  him- 
self as  the  involuntary  murderer  of  this 
poor  Vv^oman,  who,  if  he  had  not  come  to 
the  town,  would  have  certainly  ended  her 
days  in  peace.  He  had  been  the  cause  of 
her  misfortune.  Waking  and  sleeping,  he 
had  ever  before  his  eyes  the  sight  of  that 
unfortunate  victim  whom,  as  he  said,  he 
had  led  to  death. 

Under  the  influence  of  this  sorrowful 
thought,  he  resolved  to  defer  his  departure, 
and  he  went  out  of  the  inn,  after  having 
told  his  children  not  to  stir  until  his  return. 
He  had  taken  the  resolution  of  attempting 
the  deliverance  of  Mother  Sybille. 
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With  this  design,  he  examined  with  the 
greatest  attention  the  front  and  outside  of 
the  prison  where  were  confined,  in  different 
cells,  the  Jew,  the  merchant  Job,  and  poor 
old  Sybille.  As  soon  as  he  was  certain  of 
the  cell  where  the  pretended  witch  was 
placed,  he  immediately  went  to  work  to  re- 
move the  iron  bars,  which,  fastened  to  the 
window^frames,  prevented  all  escape.  A-skil- 
ful  goldsmith,  and  familiar  with  the  handling 
of  the  file  and  hammer,  with  the  use  of 
aquafortis,  and  many  other  processes  used 
in  the  arts,  he  soon  succeeded  in  overcom- 
ing this  first  obstacle. 

To  assure  the  success  of  his  undertaking, 
he  had  chosen  a  dark  night,  and,  to  divert 
suspicion  which  might  have  led  to  his  dis- 
covery, he  explained  his  absence  from  the 
inn  by  the  pretence  of  a  little  journey 
which  he  thought  necessary  to  make. 

All  went  at  first  according  to  his  desires. 
The  iron  grating  disappeared  from  the  win- 
dow, which  opening  was  large  enough  to 
give  passage  to  old  Sybille's  thin  body. 
Then  the  latter  passed  in  a  moment  from 
the  damp  and  suffocating  atmosphere  of 
the  cell  to  the  pure  and  reviving  air  of  a 
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fine  autumn  night.  So  Stammer  had  the 
greatest  trouble  to  restrain  the  effusion  of 
her  gratitude. 

Stammer  was  happy  at  having  succeeded. 
His  heart  had  never  felt  so  joyful.  He 
had,  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  saved  that  of 
his  generous  benefactress.  Now  his  debt 
was  fully  paid. 

The  old  woman,  whose  feet  were  swollen 
during  her  confinement  in  the  damp  prison, 
could  with  difficulty  follow  her  liberator. 
The  latter  could  not  bring  himself  to  leave 
her  before  he  had  brought  her  to  a  place 
of  safety.  The  result  of  this  was  that  both 
fell  into  the  hands  of  a  guard  who  recog- 
nized them.  They  were  both  led  to  the 
prison,  which,  in  consequence,  had  a  new 
inmate  in  the  person  of  the  pilgrim. 

When  the  frequenters  of  the  inn,  assem- 
bled on  the  market-place  next  morning, 
heard  of  Stammer  s  nocturnal  attempt  for 
the  deliverance  of  Mother  Sybille,  they 
failed  not  to  say  that  they  had  long  sus- 
pected the  pilgrim  to  be  an  accomplice  of 
the  witch,  and  they  showed  much  joy  at 
his  imprisonment  Then  was  brought  to 
bear  on  the  two  children  their  hatred  to 
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the  father,  and  the  two  poor  little  ones 
were  immediately  turned  out  of  the  inn. 

The  children  heard  the  news  of  their 
father's  imprisonment  with  the  greatest 
consternation.  With  dejected  features, 
they  rushed  along  the  road  to  the  prison 
where  their  father  was  barred  in.  But  not- 
withstanding their  prayers  and  supplica- 
tions, the  door  did  not  open  for  them. 
They  wandered  around  the  building,  stop- 
ping at  every  window,  in  the  hope  that 
Stammer  would  hear  and  answer  their 
cries. 

Father !  father  !  "  unceasingly  cried 
little  Brigitte,  whose  voice  was  so  hoarse 
from  calling  that  she  could  no  longer  utter 
intelligible  sounds. 

The  stones  might  have  been  touched  by 
the  cries  of  these  innocent  children  ;  but 
the  jailers  showed  themselves  insensible  to 
them.  Brigitte  tried  to  climb  up  to  the 
windows,  calling,  continually : 
Father!  father!'' 

At  length,  in  sorrow  and  despair,  she 
fell  on  the  pavement,  which  she  watered 
with  her  tears. 

The  little  mute  was  in  a  yet  more  deplor- 
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able  condition.  Brigitte  could  at  least  give 
free  vent  to  her  sorrow.  One  who  suffers 
feels  relieved  if  he  can  cry.  Hence  is  mute 
sorrow  the  most  fearful.  So  poor  Benno's 
face  was  like  that  of  a  corpse ;  his  teeth 
chattered ;  his  little  legs  and  feet  could  no 
longer  support  his  body,  light  as  it  was. 
Whilst  his  sister  wearied  herself  crying, 
whilst  she  was  bathed  in  tears  and  sweat, 
an  icy  coldness  seemed  to  freeze  his  limbs. 
His  eyes,  dull  and  fixed,  regarded  the  by- 
standers with  a  stupefied  air.  His  tongue 
silently  worked  in  his  mouth,  and  sought 
to  break  the  bond  which  held  it,  and  which 
prevented  him  from  expressing  the  trouble 
of  his  soul.  But  vain  efforts ;  all  that  he 
could  do  was  to  utter  from  time  to  time  a 
confused  cry,  which  was  lost  before  it  was 
heard. 

At  last  importunity  effected  what  the 
unknown  sentiment  of  humanity  could  not 
have  done.  Wearied  by  their  incessant 
cries,  the  neighbors  urged  the  children  to 
apply  to  the  burgomaster  for  permission  to 
see  their  father,  and  pointed  out  that  ma- 
gistrate's dwelling.  But  his  hardened  heart 
was  insensible  to  pity. 
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Each  burgomaster  had  imposed  on  him- 
self this  rule : 

A  magistrate  must  not  listen  to  his 
heart,  but  only  to  his  reason.  The  fatal 
dragon's  voracity  is  terrible,  but  we  must 
try  not  to  become  his  prey.  We  must, 
then,  in  our  wisdom  and  prudence,  devise 
means  to  provide  him  with  food." 

In  consequence,  the  burgomaster,  lest  he 
should  be  persuaded,  would  not  receive  the 
children.  But  he  sent  them  to  the  jailer 
of  the  prison,  who,  undoubtedly,  should 
know  the  arts  of  consolation  in  an  extreme 
case  better  than  he. 

These  children,  besides,  had  a  right  to 
an  asylum  until  exact  enquiries  as  to  their 
country  and  family  had  been  made.  The 
prison  was,  beyond  doubt,  the  cheapest  and 
most  economical  place  which  could  be 
chosen  for  them.  In  this  regard,  the  far- 
seeing  sagacity  of  the  burgomaster  was  to 
be  commicnded. 

In  fact,  the  jailer  at  once  quieted  the  chil- 
dren by  bringing  them  to  their  father. 

When  the  little  ones  entered  the  dark 
cell  in  which  the  pilgrim  was  confined^  their 
eyes  were  so  dazzled  by  the  rapid  transition 
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from  light  to  darkness  that  they  could  see 
nothing.  If  their  father's  voice  had  not 
soon  told  them  where  he  was,  they  would 
have  had  much  difficulty  in  discovering  the 
prisoner  in  a  corner  on  a  heap  of  damp  and 
rotten  straw. 

All  three,  when  they  found  themselves 
together,  forgot  for  the  moment  the  horror 
of  their  surroundings.  They  neither  felt, 
heard,  nor  saw  anything  in  the  world  but 
themselves.  It  was  only  then  that  Benno's 
sorrow  found  vent.  He  threw  himself 
sobbing  on  his  father's  breast,  caressing 
him  tenderly. 

They  all  enjoyed  the  happiness  of  being 
reunited,  as  after  a  long  separation  one  be- 
comes much  more  attached  to  those  whom 
they  are  in  danger  of  losing.  The  father 
and  children  were  in  this  situation. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  HOSTAGE. 

FTER  the  children  had  given 
free  vent  to  their  joy,  there 
was  a  reaction  ;  sorrow  regain- 
ed the  ascendency,  and  they 
mourned  the  condition  in  which  they  found 
their  father.  Benno  could  only  show  his 
feelings  by  tears  and  signs ;  but  Brigitte 
burst  into  touching  complaints. 

O  my  dear  father !  said  she  ;  must 
you  be  shut  up  in  such  a  cell  ?  What  foul 
air  there  is  here  !  What !  they  have  even 
put  chains  on  your  feet  and  hands.  With 
these,  how  can  you  sleep? 

Ah !  one  gets  accustomed  to  it,"  answered 
the  jailer ;  most  of  the  prisoners  would 
rather  v/ear  these  chains  all  their  lives  than 
look  forward  to  being  devoured  by  the 
dragon." 

What !  "  cried  Brigitte,  half  dead  with 
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fright;  ''it  is  impossible;  my  good  father 
cannot  be  intended  for  the  dragon."  ' 

The  jailer  shrugged  his  shoulders.  Re- 
marking, however,  the  impression  which 
these  gestures  made  on  the  children,  he 
hastened  to  add : 

But  there  is  plenty  of  time  for  reflec- 
tion before  then,  and  hope  is  sustained  by 
time.  Before  next  spring  we  do  not  fear 
the  dragon's  visit ;  until  then  the  prisoners 
need  not  be  uneasy.  In  the  meantime, 
many  things  may  change ;  we  cannot  fore- 
see how.  But  as  soon  as  the  winter  is 
past,  the  dragon  will  come  to  demand  an 
ample  meal  to  make  up  for  his  long  fast, 
and  to  fill  out  his  paunch,  which  will  by 
that  time  be  empty.  Then  our  good  town 
must  bear  the  expense  of  treating  him 
properly ;  and  that  is  why  it  takes  care  to 
have  a  good  supply  of  human  flesh." 

Explain  this  to  me  more  clearly,"  said 
Stammer. 

''You  see,"  said  the  jailer,  "with  the 
pilgrims  and  the  flocks  which  feed  in  the 
fields  in  the  summer,  the  monster  can  pro- 
cure enough  of  food  ;  but,  as  soon  as  the 
north  wind  is  abroad,  he  seeks  his  winter 
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quarters,  which  are  usually  at  the  bottom 
of*  Lake  Grundel.  Once  settled  there,  he 
sleeps  all  during  the  frosty  season ;  but  as 
soon  as  the  sun  becomes  warm  enough  to 
melt  the  ice,  he  gets  up,  and  very  often  his 
first  visit  is  to  us.  Therefore  we  take  care 
to  have  his  meal  prepared." 

At  these  words,  Stammer  became  pensive, 
and,  after  a  slight  pause,  he  asked : 
When  will  my  trial  take  place  ? 
Your  trial  will  be  only  a  form,''  answer- 
ed the  jailer.  At  all  events,  you  may  be 
sure  that  your  fate  is  decided,  and  I  think 
I  may  advise  you  to  give  up  hope." 

Stammer,  however,  still  hoped.  When 
he  underwent  his  trial,  and  was  condemned 
to  death,  he  asked  the  favor  of  being  left 
free  till  spring,  so  as  to  go  and  seek  a 
means  by  which  to  deliver  the  country 
from  the  frightful  dragon.  He  proposed, 
meanwhile,  to  leave  his  children  as  a  host- 
age. 

"  I  cannot,"  said  he,  give  you  a  better 
assurance  that  at  the  appointed  time  I  will 
return  to  submit  to  my  fate." 

At  this  proposal,  the  burgomaster  at  first 
shook  his  head.    But  the  monk  Berthold 
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Schwartz,  who  was  present  at  the  trial, 
having  said  some  words  in  Latin  to  the 
magistrate,  he  gave  his  consent. 

But  consider  well,*'  added  he,  if  you 
are  not  faithful  to  your  promise,  your  two 
children  will  be  pitilessly  sacrificed  to  the 
dragon." 

Have  no  anxiety  as  to  that,"  replied 
Stammer ;  rather  than  let  my  children 
perish,  I  would  suffer  death  myself  a 
hundred  times.  It  is  on  their  account  that 
I  ask  this  leave." 

Well,"  said  the  burgomaster,  you  can 
go  whenever  you  like.  I  congratulate  you 
on  the  courage  which  you  show  in  an  un- 
dertaking in  which  hundreds  of  persons 
have  failed.  If  you  succeed,  not  only  will 
we  grant  you  the  life  of  all  the  condemned 
prisoners,  but  the  town  will  besides  give 
you  a  rich  reward." 

Reassured  and  joyful,  Stammer  returned 
to  the  prison  to  Benno  and  Brigitte,  to 
whom  he  told  his  plan  and  his  hopes  for 
the  future.  Then  he  made  his  preparations 
for  departure,  which  took  place  the  next 
day,  after  having  tenderly  bid  farewell  to 
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his  children,  who  were  inconsolable  at  see- 
ing him  go. 

His  first  care  was  to  repair  to  Lake 
Grundel,  which  was  the  dragon's  usual  re- 
treat during  the  winter. 

"  Perhaps/'  said  he  to  himself  on  the 
way,  the  surface  of  the  lake,  when  thickly- 
frozen,  could  be  loaded  with  masses  of  rock, 
which,  when  the  thaw  came,  would  fall  on 
the  dragon,  and  crush  him  ;  or  perhaps, 
either  it  might  be  possible  to  construct 
with  immense  trunks  of  trees  piles  of  scaf- 
folding on  the  lake,  on  which  could  be 
placed  heavy  stones  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  dragon,  not  being  able  to  raise  this 
enormous  weight,  would  die  of  suffocation 
or  of  hunger  under  it.  •  .  .  Finally," 
added  he,  could  not  the  banks  be  lined 
with  long  iron  spikes,  against  which  the 
monster  would  pierce  himself  when  he 
wished  to  pass  out  ?  " 

Stammer  was  surprised  that  no  one  had 
ever  yet  conceived  such  ideas,  which  seemed 
to  him  so  natural  and  so  practicable.  In 
his  satisfaction,  he  imparted  them  to  the 
first  passer-by  whom  he  met.    It  was  by 
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chance  the  same  old  quarryman  whose  ac- 
quaintance he  had  already  made,  as  we 
have  seen  in  the  beginning  of  this  story, 

^'  My  dear  pilgrim,"  replied  the  latter, 
you  will  change  your  tone  when  you  have 
seen  the  lake.  And  supposing  the  execu- 
tion of  your  project  possible,  your  enter- 
prise would  fail  through  the  fickleness  of 
men.  United  strength  can  do  much,  even 
with  things  considered  impossible.  Com- 
bined strength  with  intelligence  and  union 
might  easily  subdue  the  robbers  who  de- 
vastate our  country,  and  get  rid  of  the  hor- 
rible dragon.  But  men  are  always  more 
ready  to  combine  for  evil  than  for  good 
Every  one  here  laments  and  curses  the 
monster,  but  no  one  has  the  courage  to 
act  against  him  ;  no  one  even  thinks  of 
him  unless  they  are  personally  threatened 
by  his  cruel  teeth.  It  will  ever  be  thus  as 
long  as  they  condemn  poor  criminals  to 
satisfy  his  hunger.  To  produce  united 
strength  and  action,  we  need  some  plague 
which  will  threaten  us  all  alike,  and  which 
will  necessarily  destroy  egotism.'* 

Stammer  went  on,  fully  acknowledging 
the  old  quarryman  to  be  right.    He  saw. 
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to  his  great  sorrow,  the  impracticability  of 
the  means  he  had  devised.  Nevertheless, 
he  pursued  his  work  in  a  different  manner. 
He  went  from  house  to  house,  from  village 
to  village,  from  town  to  town,  urging  the 
inhabitants  to  unite  in  combating  the  mon- 
ster who  was  their  common  enemy. 

He  reminded  them  of  the  ravages  which 
the  dragon  made  every  year  in  the  coun- 
try. He  painted  to  them  the  despair  of 
the  human  victims  who  had  to  be  sacrificed 
to  him  ;  he  claimed  their  assistance  by  an 
appeal  to  their  Christian  sentiments.  He 
showed  them  the  enterprise  against  the 
dragon  as  a  real  crusade,  perhaps  as  meri- 
torious as  a  crusade  against  the  infidels. 
But  people  were  deaf  to  his  preaching. 

In  truth,  they  approved  of  his  words, 
pitied  his  misfortunes,  prayed  for  the  suc- 
cess of  his  enterprise.  But  there  ended 
every  one's  zeal ;  not  a  single  step  was  taken 
in  the  common  cause. 

Then  Stammers  glance  turned  on  the 
members  of  the  different  orders  of  chivalry 
which  existed  at  this  period,  and  he  ex- 
horted them  to  come  and  combat  the  mon-. 
ster.    But  they  would  not  listen  to  the 
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prayer  of  a  poor  pilgrim  who  could  offet 
neither  crosses,  nor  golden  chains,  nor  rib- 
bons as  a  reward.  In  his  despair,  Stam- 
mer attempted  to  introduce  himself  into 
the  brigands'  strong  castles.  He  endea- 
vored to  persuade  them  that  they  could,  by 
the  destruction  of  the  dragon,  efface  all 
their  misdeeds,  and  make  the  people  forget 
their  robbery.  His  daring  procured  him 
from  Spielberg  a  volley  of  blows  with  a 
stick;  and  Schreckenstein  had  this  moral 
preacher  cast  into  a  dungeon.  In  this 
prison  the  unhappy  man  languished,  con- 
sumed by  the  grief  which  the  impending 
fate  of  his  children  caused  him. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  ALCHEMIST. 

FTER  Stammer^s  departure^, 
Benno  was  conducted  to  the 
Franciscan  convent,  to  Bro- 
ther Berthold.  The  monk  was 
pained  to  see  that  the  little  mute  was  yet 
weighed  down  by  the  sorrow  caused  by  his 
father's  departure. 

He  took  the  child  with  him  to  his  cell, 
where  a  bed  had  already  been  prepared  for 
Benno.  Doubtless  with  the  intention  of 
gaining  his  confidence  and  soothing  him,  he 
hastened  to  give  him  something  ta  satisfy 
his  hunger.  Whilst  the  child,  profiting  by 
the  monk's  invitation,  did  justice  to  the 
frugal  repast,  his  eyes  wandered  around  the 
monk's  humble  cell. 

The  austere  furniture  of  the  room  was 
but  Httle  calculated  to  cheer  the  young 
novice.    A  window  furnished  with  an  iron 
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grating  scarcely  gave  light  enough  to  show 
the  bare  and  unadorned  walls.  In  front  of 
the  monk's  bed  was  a  rudely  fashioned 
table,  on  which  was  a  crucifix,  a  skull,  and 
a  breviary.  Above  was  hung  on  the  wall  a 
discipline,  the  lashes  of  which  were  armed 
with  sharp  iron  points.  A  wooden  bench 
bore  the  imprint  of  the  monk's  knees,  and 
attested  by  two  long  hollow  cavities  how 
long  and  assiduous  must  his  prayers  have 
been.  Such  was  the  new  dwelling  of  the 
young  Benno,  who,  until  then,  had  lived 
much  in  the  open  air,  leading  a  free  and 
joyous  life.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  separ- 
ated from  his  dear  ones,  those  whom  he 
most  loved,  how  wearisome  and  sad  must 
the  child  find  the  time  !  In  such  a  position, 
what  a  relief  would  he  have  found  in  the 
*  company  of  a  good  book  !  But  at  this  per- 
riod,  grown  persons,  and  still  more  children, 
were  deprived  of  this  great  consolation. 
The  world  possessed  then  but  few  manu- 
script books.  The  art  of  reading  was  re- 
garded like  a  language,  very  hard  to  acquire, 
and  which  seemed  to  be  the  exclusive  right 
of  a  few  privileged  men. 

Whilst  Benno  enjoyed  the  monk's  meal, 
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the  latter  slowly  paced  his  cell,  stopping  at 
intervals  before  the  child,  and  fixing  on  his 
countenance  a  scrutinizing  glance. 

At  length  he  led  him  out  of  the  cell, 
brought  him  through  a  long  corridor  to  a 
little  arched  room  with  furnaces  and  a 
chimney,  and  which  had  originally  been 
used  as  a  kitchen.  Now  it  seemed  to  be 
a  chemist^s  laboratory,  having  all  the  ap- 
paratus and  utensils  usually  found  in  such 
places.  Near  the  walls,  blackened  with 
smoke,  were  seen  on  shelves  all  sorts  of 
vessels,  bottles,  jars,  boxes,  cases,  bags,  and 
other  such  articles.  In  compartments 
placed  below  were  arranged  in  order  various 
kinds  of  metals,  earths,  colors,  crucibles, 
globes,  alembics,  mortars,  and  a  hundred 
other  objects  which  were  so  many  myste- 
ries to  the  young  mute.  In  a  corner  of  the 
room  was  a  heap  of  charcoal,  and  near  it 
an  enormous  mortar  on  a  wooden  stand. 
Near  the  hearth,  underneath  the  mantel- 
piece, lay  a  large  pair  of  bellows  like  those 
seen  in  forges.  In  a  word,  the  place  was  so  . 
encumbered  with  utensils  that  one  knew 
not  where  to  put  his  foot  without  upsetting 
or  breaking  something. 
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The  monk  seemed  to  be  as  happy  there 
as  a  duck  in  a  pond.  When  he  was  in  his 
little  laboratory,  he  was  in  his  element. 
His  features,  shaded  by  meditation,  were 
then,  so  to  say,  transfigured.  On  entering, 
his  eye  seemed  ht  with  a  brighter  fire  ;  a 
smile  of  satisfaction  played  over  his  hitherto 
closed  lips. 

At  first  Berthold  carefully  saw  that  the 
large  iron  door  was  well  closed.  Then 
speaking  unreservedly,  he  said,  with  an  out- 
burst of  joy : 

At  length,  then,  I  can  communicate  my 
thoughts  to  an  intelligent  being,  without 
fear  of  being  betrayed.  This  breast  need 
no  longer  confine  within  itself  what  would 
weigh  down  thousands  of  other  breasts. 
Henceforth  these  walls  will  no  longer  be 
the  only  confidants  of  my  secrets,  my 
hopes,  and  my  sighs.  This  child,  deprived 
of  the  gift  of  speech,  will  help  me  to  bear 
my  heavy  burden,  and  will  enable  me  to 
find  a  new  charm  in  this  solitude.  My 
soul  has  long  desired  to  meet  such  a 
companion  as  you — dumb,  and,  therefore, 
faithful  as  the  shadow  which  follows  my 
steps.    Benno,  you  are  to  me  a  precious 
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jewel  whose  value  is  only  surpassed  by 
that  of  the  philosopher's  stone.  And  when 
I  have  discovered  that  great  secret,  then  I 
will  be  sure  that  my  name  shall  not  perish. 
Then  shall  crowned  heads  applaud  my 
work.  Ah !  what  innumerable  multitudes 
of  people  shall  press  around  the  poor  monk, 
whose  genius  shall  have  passed  the  limits 
of  science  !  I  shall  dispense,  with  liberal 
hand,  gold,  which  is  the  bond  of  nations — 
gold  which  my  science  shall  create  and 
bring  forth  from  vile  and  worthless  dust. 
No  pov/er  in  the  world  shall  tear  from  me 
the  precious  secret.  I  will  confide  to  you 
alone,  dear  and  discreet  child,  that  precious 
secret,  the  object  of  my  lifelong  search. 
Dd  not  look  at  me  with  that  anxious  ex- 
pression. I  love  you  as  I  have  never  loved 
any  one,  because  all  men  are  deceitful.  I 
will  enrich  you,  so  that  you  can  revel  in 
gold,  as  the  bee  in  the  calyx  of  a 
flower.'^ 

The  monk's  mouth,  usually  so  reserved, 
opened  now  to  give  vent  to  the  secret 
thoughts  of  his  heart,  whose  ambitious  as- 
pirations were  inexplicable  to  poor  Benno, 
entirely  given  up  to  his  grief. 
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Soon,  however,  the  child  became  more 
than  a  mere  listener.  That  very  day,  the 
monk  commenced,  in  his  presence,  his  at- 
tempts to  manufacture  gold,  and  Benno 
was  obliged  to  lend  his  help.  The  care  of 
the  fire,  the  bellows,  and  the  pestle  was 
confided  to  him. 

The  monk's  researches  v/ere  unceasing, 
his  patience  inexhaustible.  Like  the  miser 
whose  greed  grows  according  as  he  sees  his 
treasure  increase,  Berthold,  pursuing  a  fixed 
idea,  tried,  tried  ever;  each  fruitless  at- 
tempt only  stimulated  instead  of  lessening 
his  ardor.  He  mixed  the  most  heterogene- 
ous productions  of  the  three  kingdoms  of 
nature,  and  then  endeavored  to  liquefy  this 
m.ixture  by  means  of  a  very  hot  fire.  His 
black  dress,  pale  face  and  hands,  reflecting 
the  flames  of  the  furnace,  seemed  all  on 
fire.  Standing  near  the  fireplace,  he  kept 
his  sparkling  eyes  fixed  on  the  crucible, 
which  was  as  hot  as  the  coal  by  which  it 
w^as  surrounded.  Sometimes  the  monk, 
breaking  the  deep  silence,  w^ould  address 
some  words  of  encouragement  to  the  child, 
promising  him  gold.  But  the  latter  would 
mechanically  continue  his  task  of  blowing 
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the  bellows,  and,  plunged  in  his  own  re- 
flections, looked  fixedly  before  him.  All 
the  promises  in  the  world  could  not  dispel 
his  sadness.  What  cared  he  for  that  wretch- 
ed gold,  which  could  not  restore  to  him  his 
father  and  sister,  and  was  powerless  to  break 
the  bond  that  held  his  tongue  enchained  ? 
How  much  would  he  have  preferred  being 
poor  and  having  liberty,  his  dear  ones,  and 
enjoy  the  gift  of  speech ! 

The  summer  passed  thus.  Autumn  had 
stripped  the  trees,  and  nature  lost  all  its 
ornaments.  An  impetuous  wind  whistled 
in  the  corridors  of  the  cloister,  and  made  the 
windows  of  the  cell  tremble.  Soon  flakes 
of  snow,  companions  of  dreary  winter,  fell 
whirling  to  the  earth,  and  covered  the  land 
as  with  a  shroud.  The  moon  shed  her 
cold  light  on  the  glittering  snow. 

Benno,  watching  the  moon,  envied  her 
lot,  as  he  had  envied  that  of  the  autumn 
wind.  For,'V  said  he  to  himself,  "the 
moon  can  see  my  father,  and  the  wind  can 
caress  him,  whilst  I—'' 

When  at  night  he  lay  sleepless  in  bed, 
and  when  the  moonlight  came  into  his  cell, 
.he  mentally  charged  it  with  tender  greeting 
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to  the  author  of  his  days.  He  silently  shed 
abundant  tears,  whilst  near  him  the  monk 
enjoyed  the  sweets  of  a  deep  sleep. 

Benno  was  no  longer  the  rosy  child  he 
had  been.  The  close  and  gloomy  air  of 
the  cloister,  the  unhealthy  and  sickening 
vapor  of  the  coal,  the  deleterious  exhala- 
tions from  the  mortar  when  he  pounded 
various  substances  in  it,  but,  above  all,  the 
grief  which  preyed  upon  his  heart,  had  un- 
dermined his  health,  and  made  his  cheeks 
as  pale  as  those  of  the  monk. 

Meanwhile,  the  winter  came  on,  and  his 
father  did  not  return.  Benno  Avas  secretly 
delighted  at  this.  At  least,  he  could  die' 
for  his  beloved  father.  Yet  it  would  have 
been  very  sweet  to  embrace  him  before 
dying.  But  why  should  he  wish  to  drag 
on  a  joyless  and  unhappy  existence? 

Berthold  wrongly  interpreted  his  young 
companion's  sadness.  He  imagined  that  he 
feared  for  his  life,  when  his  father  was  so 
long  in  coming  back. 

Do  not  be  afraid, said  he  to  Benno, 
the  dragon  shall  not  eat  you.  Berthold 
Schwartz  will  not  let  him.    You  shall  live, 
though  the  whole  town  should  perish.'' 
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At  these  consoling  words,  Benno  gently- 
bent  his  head,  and  placed  his  hand  on  his 
heart,  as  if  to  show  the  cause  of  his  un- 
happiness. 


CHAPTER  XL 


BRIGITTE. 

URING  all  this  time,  little  Benno's 
sister  was  kept  by  the  jailer 
at  the  prison,  without  being 
obliged  to  follow  the  rules  ob- 
served by  the  other  prisoners.  It  is  true, 
she  was  not  allowed  to  cross  the  threshold 
of  the  prison  building  ;  but  inside  she  was 
free  to  go  where  she  pleased.  She  had 
deserved  this  favor  by  her  modest  and 
polite  conduct  towards  the  jailer  and  his 
family.  Without  being  told,  she  took  care 
of  the  jailer^s  child,  rocked  him  to  sleep, 
fed  him,  and  often  succeeded  in  changing 
his  tears  into  cries  of  joy. 

Brigitte,  tidy  and  careful,  swept  the 
nooks  and  corners  of  the  prison,  and  took 
away  all  the  rubbish  which  she  found  there, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  unhealthy  dampness 
which  it  always  produces.    By  her  activity 
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and  obedience,  she  gained  the  good  graces 
of  the  jailer,  whom  she  regarded  as  her 
master,  so  that  she  was  allowed  to  visit  the 
prisoners  condemned  to  death.  This  gave 
her  an  opportunity  of  exercising  more  than 
once  the  ardent  charity  which  filled  her 
heart. 

The  first  whom  she  visited  was  the  un- 
fortunate merchant  Job.  Carrying  in  one 
hand  a  lamp,  and  in  the  other  a  loaf  of 
bread  and  a  pitcher  of  water,  she  entered  the 
poor  merchant's  gloomy  dungeon,  to  bring 
him  his  daily  food.  The  friendly  greeting 
which  was  on  her  lips  died  away,  almost 
choked  as  she  was  by  a  sickening  smell, 
which  nearly  made  her  faint.  It  was  with 
great  difficulty  that  she  overcame  her  dis- 
gust sufficiently  to  go  in.  When  she  had 
laid  down  her  burden,  she  hastily  went  to 
get  a  handful  of  juniper-berries,  which  she 
put  on  a  shovel  of  burning  cinders.  The 
sweet  smell  they  made  in  the  cell  soon  dis- 
pelled its  poisonous  vapors.  Then  Brigitte 
spoke  to  the  prisoner,  who  was  lying  on  the 
straw. 

<^  My  good  man,''  said  she,  your  straw 
is  very  damp.    Let  me  bring  it  out  to  the 
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court,  where  it  will  dry  in  the  sun.  I  fear 
for  your  health  if  you  continue  to  lie  on 
such  a  bed.'' 

Job  kept  still  and  did  not  answer.  Then 
Brigitte  approached  him,  and  said,  with  an 
air  of  compassion  : 

^^That  chain  must  hurt  you.  Wait ;  I 
have  an  old  handkerchief  which  I  do  not 
need  ;  I  will  lay  it  on  the  place  where  the 
chain  cuts  your  flesh.'' 

Go  away,"  cried  Job,  in  a  terrible 
voice,  when  Brigitte  approached  to  relieve 
him.  Go  away !  you  are  all  devils  who 
want  to  torment  me." 

Brigitte  trembled  at  this  unexpected 
answer. 

My  dear  Mr.  Job,"  said  she  gently, 
when  she  had  recovered  from  her  fear, 

look  at  me  well ;  you  will  recognize  the 
little  pilgrimx  who  found  you  in  the  forest 
insensible  and  Covered  with  blood." 

Job  opened  his  eyes  wide,  and  looked  for 
several  minutes  at  the  young  girl  with  an 
air  of  amazement.  Then  he  said,  in  a  soft- 
ened tone  : 

"  Is  it  you,  little  one  ?  I  would  not  have 
known  you.    What  are  you  doing  here?" 
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^'  I  simply  came  to  offer  you  my  services, 
although  I  am  myself  a  prisoner,"  answered 
Brigitte. 

You  may  spare  yourself  the  trouble/' 
t  replied  Job,  with  a  bitter  laugh.  Whe- 
ther the  dragon  eats  me  fat  or  lean,  well  or 
sick,  the  thing  in  the  end  is  very  indifferent 
to  me.  I  would  much  rather  baffle  the 
plans  of  that  rascal  of  a  burgomaster  by 
dying  before  the  mionster  comes/* 

Say  not  so,"  answered  Brigitte.  Lis- 
ten :  my  father  was  condemned  to  undergo 
the  same  death  as  yourself,  but  he  obtained 
permission  to  be  free  until  spring.  He  is 
seeking  a  means  of  killing  that  horrid 
dragon.  Meantime,  he  had  to  leave  my 
brother  and  me  as  hostages  for  his  return. 
If  he  does  not  come  back  at  the  appointed 
time,  we  are  to  be  devoured  instead  of  him. 
Such  is  the  agreement.  But  I  have  not 
lost  all  hope  ;  I  have  confidence  in  the 
good  God  and  the  heavenly  Virgin  of 
Mariahilf.  They  will  guide  and  protect 
my  father  that  he  may  succeed  in  destroy- 
ing the  wicked  dragon.  All  those  con- 
demned to  death  will  then  be  free,  and  you 
amongst  them." 
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Job  gave  a  sardonic  laugh. 

Ah!  poor  child,  I  pity  you,  if  you  con- 
fidently' expect  your  father's  return.  I  do 
not  think'he  will  return.  He  was  very  for- 
tunate in  being  allowed  to  go.  He  will  not 
be  such  a  fool  as  to  return.  You  will  then, 
perhaps,  learn  to  know  men ! 

Have  you  any  children,  sir?''  asked 
Brigitte,  in  a  vexed  tone.  No,  undoubt- 
edly; for  you  speak  like  a  man  who  has 
none,  nor  who  has  never  had  any,  other- 
wise you  would  not  insult  my  father  by 
doubting  his  good  faith  and  his  affection 
for  us.  He  loves  us  more  than  his  life.  I 
am  sure  he  will  return,  unless  he  has  had 
bad  luck  in  his  enterprise." 

Well,"  answered  Job,  we  shall  see 
whether  you  or  I  will  be  right." 

Job  had  contracted  a  habit  of  suspicion 
from  the  double  misfortune  which  had  be- 
fallen him.  So  the  girl  had  much  trouble 
in  curing  him  of  this  fault.  She  succeeded, 
however,  after  repeated  efforts.  The  poor 
merchant  recovered  his  taste  for  life.  His 
temper  became  more  tractable,  and  he  some- 
times even  laughed  at  Brigitte's  pleasant 
sallies. 
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The  latter  hesitated  to  grant  assistance 
to  the  Jewish  prisoner.  In  those  remote 
times,  the  Jews  had  such  a  bad  reputation 
that  children  fled  at  their  very  name. 
Here,  they  were  accused  of  having  poison- 
ed springs  ;  there,  other  horrible  crimes 
w^ere  imputed  to  them,  as  having  killed 
Christian  children,  cursed  the  Saviour,  or 
pierced  the  Sacred  Host  with  the  point  of 
a  needle.  It  was  rare  that  public  plagues 
and  all  great  calamities  were  not  attributed 
to  them.  Brigitte  could  not  help  feeling 
the  influence  of  these  prejudices  against 
the  Jews ;  it  was,  therefore,  not  surprising 
that  she  felt  unwilling  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  them.  However,  as  her  father  had 
proclaimed  the  innocence  of  the  Jew  found 
in  the  well,  and  as  the  merchant  Job  also 
recognized  it,  she  at  last  overcame  her 
scruples. 

The  Jew,  who  was  named  Elias,  was 
astonished  at  Brigitte's  offers  of  service. 
Eagerly  yielding  to  the  young  girl's  kind- 
ness, he  let  her  take  away  the  straw  which 
served  him  for  a  bed.  Then  she  rendered 
his  chains  less  galling,  cleaned  out  the 
dungeon,  and  put  fine  dry  sand  on  it.  The 
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piercing  eyes  of  Elias  followed  every  move- 
ment of  the  child  ;  but  her  mouth  remained 
closed.  It  was  only  after  having  experi- 
enced Brigitte's  active  charity  for  several 
months  that  he  at  last  broke  silence. 

^'  My  daughter,"  said  he,  in  a  tremulous 
voice,  ^*you  have  the  gift  of  melting  my 
heart,  as  wax  is  melted  by  the  sun.  It  had 
become  as  hard  as  the  stones  of  my  prison. 
You  have  been  to  me  the  sun  whose  rays 
have  warmed  my  frozen  heart !  You,  a 
Christian !  .  .  .  You  have  rendered 
the  belief  in  God,  the  Heavenly  Father,  so 
dear,  that  I  will  no  longer  blaspheme  his 
holy  name  for  the  evils  which  his  wrath 
has  sent  upon  me.  The  blessing  of  a  poor 
prisoner  in  chains' may  also  bring  you  hap- 
piness. Do  not  be  offended,  then,  if  I 
invoke  at  this  moment  our  holy  patriarchs, 
who  were  also  the  ancestors  of  the  Cruci- 
fied," 

Then  rising  with  a  great  rattling  of 
chains,  and  placing  his  hands  on  the  young 
girl's  head,  he  said,  in  a  solemn  voice  : 

May  the  blessing  which  our  father 
Jacob  gave  to  his  grandsons  Ephraim  and 
Manasses  rest  doubly  upon  thee  !  Bloom- 
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ing  as  the  rose  of  the  vale  of  Jericho,  be- 
neath thy  steps  may  the  oHve  and  the  vine 
prosper,  so  that  through  thee  the  earth  may 
become  fertile  and  abundant!  May  the 
doors  of  thine  enemies  crumble  away,  and 
may  thine  enemies  themselves  crawl  at  thy 
feet  as  in  the  time  of  Judith  and  of  Esther ! 
Thou  wilt  refresh  thy  father's  wearied  eyes  ! 
thou  wilt  make  thy  mother's  heart  leap 
with  joy  !  thy  brethren  will  praise  thee ! 
thy  sisters  will  envy  thee !  thy  sons  and 
grandsons  will  rejoice  in  thy  happiness ! 
Such  are  the  wishes  of  my  heart.'' 

Brigitte  had  heard  reverently  the  prayer 
of  Elias  the  Jew  ;  but  she  could  never 
imagine  her  dumb  brother  chanting  her 
praises.  Without  any  clear  idea  of  the 
drift  of  the  prisoner's  words,  she  left  the 
cell  with  a  feeling  of  ineffable  sweetness — 
that  is  to  say,  with  an  innocent  content- 
ment with  herself. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  that,  while  Brigitte 
cared  for  the  male  prisoners,  she  did  not 
forget  the  female.  Brigitte  had  shown  her 
the  most  tender  solicitude. 

Old  Sybille  greeted  her  as  an  angel  of 
consolation  sent  from  heaven  to  aid  her. 
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She  relieved  her,  at  the  same  time  compas- 
sionating her  misfortunes.  This  made  her 
for  a  time  forget  her  distress.  The  poor 
old  woman  suffered  especially  from  the 
closeness  of  her  cell,  and  her  health  was 
affected  by  it  in  a  serious  manner.  Brigitte, 
by  coaxing,  obtained  from  the  jailer  per- 
mission for  her  to  walk  in  the  prison-yard 
for  an  hour  every  day.  This  permission 
was  most  beneficial  to  her.  It  gave  her 
new  life.  Poor  Sybille,  obliged  to  content 
herself  with  wretched  food,  was  gradu-* 
ally  cured  of  the  inflammation  of  the 
eyes. 

Brigitte's  charitable  devotion  exercised 
on  the  jailer's  heart  a  happy  influence 
which  seemed  almost  miraculous.  The 
affection  which  he  gradually  conceived  for 
the  excellent  child  made  him  more  com- 
passionate to  the  other  prisoners,  who  wel- 
comed with  great  joy  this  happy  change  in 
his  disposition. 

After  the  winter,  when  the  time  for  the 
dragon's  visit  was  every  day  approaching, 
the  jailer  addressed  to  his  protegee  some 
words  to  console  her  for  her  father's  de- 
lay. 
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Be  not  uneasy,  my  child,"  said  he; 

even  if  your  father  does  not  come  back, 
the  dragon  shall  not  devour  you.  Before 
you  are  exposed  to  that  misfortune,  the 
burgomaster's  daughter  herself  shall  under- 
go that  cruel  fate."  » 

But  these  words,  instead  of  consoling 
Brigitte,  always  saddened  her.  They  re- 
called the  memory  of  a  beloved  father  and 
brother^ — made  her  fear  the  loneliness  of 
that  good  father  'if  he  were  deprived  of  them 
for  ever. 

Who  can  describe  the  fearful  situation 
of  unhappy  Stammers,  on  whom  every  day 
passed  in  his  odious  prison  seemed  an  eter- 
nity? He  was  on  the  point  of  losing  his 
reason  when  he  considered  his  delay  ex- 
posed his  dear  children  to  a  most  frightful 
death.  Fervent  prayers,  tears,  groans, 
transports  of  rage  and  despair,  nothing 
could  touch  the  robbers  who  held  him  cap- 
tive, and  who  laughed  at  his  repeated  de- 
mands. If  this  earth  is  often  for  mortals 
but  a  vale  of  misery,  it  is  wicked  men  who 
make  it  so,  and  the  fault  rests  not  with  our 
Heavenly  Father,  who  wishes  to  render  all 
his  creatures  happy. 


CHAPTER  XIL 


HAPPINESS  THROUGH  MISFORTUNE. 

HE  winter  had  been  long  andi 
severe,  but  at  length  the  rays 
of  the  sun  became  warm  enough 
to  melt  the  ice  which  covered 
the  earth.  They  rapidly  absorbed  the  snows 
of  valley  and  plain,  so  that  the  blades  of 
grass  and  wheat,  long  imprisoned  under  this 
covering,  could  at  length  show  their  joyous 
heads.  The  frost,  turned  into  crystal,  as  if 
to  attest  winter's  cold  empire,  at  last  fell 
from  the  roofs  in  drops  of  water.  Snow- 
drops, Easter  daisies,  and  violets  bloomed 
in  the  midst  of  the  young  verdure,  smiling 
at  the  toils  of  the  gardener  and  the  labori- 
ous countryman.  The  tulips  and  hyacinths 
opened  their  petals  as  if  to  invite  the  pass- 
ers-by to  do  homage  to  their  splendid 
beauty  and  balmy  perfume.  The  trees  saw 
their  foliage  come  forth,  and  w^ere  stripped 
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of  their  mourning  winter  garments.  The 
sparrows  on  the  hospitable  house-tops  gave 
forth  their  merry  warbhng,  and  the  lark 
trilled  forth  on  the  air  his  joyous  strains 
of  song  so  dear  to  the  laborer.  Enor- 
mous avalanches  came  down  from  the  sum- 
mit of  the  mountains,  and  the  water  poured 
down  into  the  valleys  with  a  deafening- 
noise. 

However,  the  rays  of  the  sun  had  not 
yet  succeeded  in  melting  the  thick  covering 
of  ice  which  extended  over  the  whole  sur- 
face of  Lake  Grundel.  This  state  of  things 
prolonged  the  dragon's  captivity,  and  per- 
mitted the  inhabitants  of  the  town  to  en- 
joy without  fear  the  awakening  of  nature. 
A  man  had  been  appointed  to  watch  on  its 
banks,  and  to  give  the  alarm  in  the  town 
as  soon  as  the  breaking  of  the  ice  would 
give  reason  to  fear  the  monster's  near  ap- 
proach. 

But  for  poor  Benno,  nature  was  always  in 
a  sleeping  state.  Whilst  she  renewed  her 
youth,  the  poor  child  was  visibly  declining  ; 
whilst  she  everywhere  celebrated  her  re- 
turn to  life,  the  unfortunate  boy  seemed 
rapidly  approaching  death. 
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The  most  honored  Mother  of  Go.d," 
had  said  the  priest  of  the  Chapel  of  Maria- 
hilf,  will  always  grant  her  aid  when  the 
time  and  the  hour  have  come." 

Yes  ;  the  time  and  the  hour  seemed  near 
at  hand,  when  Benno's  lips,  so  long  mute, 
would  open  to  chant  an  eternal  alleluia  in 
honor  of  the  divine  Child  and  his  august 
Mother.  The  hour  of  deliverance  was 
soon  to  arrive  for  him,  when  perhaps  he 
would  be  invited  to  come  to  heaven's  Ely- 
sian  fields,  where  the  cherubim  and  sera- 
phim perpetually  sing  in  chorus  : 

^^Holy!  holy!  holy!" 

The  life  of  the  cloister,  which  is  a  hard 
and  painful  one  even  for  grown  persons, 
was  fatal  to  Benno.  His  cheeks  were  hol- 
low and  sunken  ;  his  heavy  eyes  seemed 
buried  in  their  sockets ;  and  his  looks  were 
cold  and  sad.  His  wasted  limbs  appeared 
stricken  with' a  sort  of  paralysis.  The  mys- 
terious prediction  of  the  priest  of  Maria- 
hilf  was,  then,  to  apply  to  the  celestial  life. 
It  seemed  impossible  to  explain  it  other- 
wise. 

The  monk  Berthold  Schwartz  still  con- 
tinued his  chimera  of  a  great  work.  But 
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the  materials  of  all  kinds  which  he  had  col- 
lected during  the  summer,  or  which  had 
been  given  him  by  the  kindness  of  some 
friends,  were  consumed  without  the  slight- 
est favorable  result.  He  awaited,  then, 
with  impatient  longing,  the  return  of  spring, 
that  he  might  procure  new  materials,  and 
resume  his  search  for  the  philosopher's 
stone. 

One  day,  whilst  the  monk  was  rummag- 
ing in  the  vases  of  his  laboratory,  most  of 
which  were  empty,  seeking  to  discover 
something  which  he  had  not  yet  tried,  his 
eye  fell  on  the  paper  which  contained  the 
alleged  poison  of  the  Jew  Elias.  It  had 
been  sent  to  him  for  examination,  but,  not 
being  able  to  analyze  it  for  want  of  the 
proper  elements,  he  had  neglected  it,  or 
laid  it  aside  as  a  dangerous  substance.  At 
this  moment  he  discovered  it  with  great 
joy. 

Who  knows,''  said  he  to  the  little  mute 
— -^^  who  knows  what  mysterious  power  is 
hidden  in  that  bitter  and  colorless  crys- 
tal? The  Jews  also  consider  gold  as  ^ 
power ;  and  therefore  they  seek  as  ardently 
as  we  do  to  find  the  philosopher's  stone. 
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Would  the  Jew  have  carried  about  so  ap- 
parently worthless  a  thing  if  it  were  not 
of  use  in  the  transmutation  of  metals? 
Come,  Benno,  my  dear  boy,  quick  to  work  ! 
Pound,  reduce  to  powder  in  the  large  mor- 
tar, this  substance  which  the  wily  Israelite 
wished  to  pass  off  for  simple  saltpetre.  Ah  ! 
if  this  brilliant  and  transparent  crystal  could 
take  a  dark  yellow  color !  if  it  could  acquire 
the  weight  of  gold !  ,  .  .  Stay  !  see  how 
the  inside  of  the  mortar  is  filled  with  a  daz- 
zling white!  Go,  put  into  the  mortar  this 
piece  of  yellow  sulphur,  and  mix  them  both 
well  together  !  Have  you  done  what  I  told 
you,  my  boy  ?  Very  well,  .  .  .  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  'the  mixture  is  somewhat  too 
yellow  to  look  like  gold.  .  .  .  Let  us  try.  .  .  . 
We  must  add  to  this  compound  some  sub- 
stance which  will  give  it  more  lustre.  It  is 
this  charcoal  w^hich  we  must  now  put  in 
the  mortar.  Do  you  regret  tarnishing  that 
pure  yellow  by  mingling  a  black  dust  with 
it  ?  Go  on,  still  more  ;  do  not  trouble  your- 
self about  that.  The  coal,  which  seems  so 
worthless  to  you,  has  the  property  of  re- 
moving impurities  from  metals.  Their 
dark  color  changes  in  the  fire  to  a  bright 
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red.  It  is  thus  are  combined  more  closely  the 
various  elements  forming  the  compound/' 

Benno,  with  pestle  in  hand,  ground, 
ground  on,  without  paying  any  attention, 
as  we  may  well  suppose^  to  the  learned 
theories  of  the  monk,  to  whose  discourse 
he  was  accustomed.  The  latter  continued 
his  soliloquy  : 

It  is  time  the  winter  was  over.  My 
whole  provision  of  charcoal  is  consumed, 
and  good  cinders  cannot  be  had  with  damp 
wood.  How  it  crackles  I  What  a  delightful 
flame !  Ah  !  how  glad  I  feel  to  see  those 
coals  beginning  to  whiten  !  See  how  those 
sparks  whirl  about  without  making  any 
smoke.  At  last  the  fire  is  burning  as  I 
would  wish  and  as  it  ought  to  burn  !  .  .  . 
Are  you  finished,  my  boy?" 

The  furnace  blazed  with  a  bright  flame, 
which  shed  a  clear  light  over  the  whole 
laboratory.  This  was  what  caused  Ber- 
thold's  transports.  He  soon  left  the  fur- 
nace to  approach  the  mortar,  regarding, 
with  strange  looks,  now  the  pounded  sub- 
stance, now  the  child  who  held  it  with 
^downcast  eyes. 

Berthold's  features  underwent  a  sudden 
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change.  Without  saying  a  word,  and  be- 
fore the  child  had  observed  him,  he  took  a 
large  sharp  knife,  and  advanced  toward 
Benno,  who  was  completely  stupefied  by 
such  a  demonstration. 

My  dear,  sweet  child,"  said  the  monk, 
in  an  almost  beseeching  voice,  this  oper- 
ation would  fully  succeed,  I  am  sure,  if  I 
could  mix  with  the  sulphur,  so  colorless  in 
itself,  a  little  of  your  fine  rosy  blood.  Let 
m.e  draw  a  few  drops,  only  a  few  drops  of 
your  youthful  blood,  and  you  shall  receive 
a  rich  reward." 

At  sight  of  the  knife  raised  over  him, 
Benno  shuddered  ;  he  looked  at  the  monk's 
eyes,  which  glared  like  those  of  a  wild  beast. 
Led  by  the  instinctive  feeling  of  self-pre- 
servation, he  drew  back,  terrified,  putting 
his  hands  before  him  in  defence.  Then  a 
sharp  cry  escaped  from  his  mouth.  Pur- 
sued by  the  monk,  whom  resistance  excited, 
he  ran  around  the  mortar,  in  the  narrow 
space  of  the  laboratory.  As  the  door  v/as 
closed  as  usual,  and  as  the  strength  of 
the  delicate  creature  must  soon  be  ex- 
hausted, Berthold,  influenced  by  the  de- 
lusion of  his  daring  science,  thought  himself 
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at  the  supreme  moment  of  tearing  from 
nature  one  of  its  secrets.  .  .  .  He  already 
held  one  of  his  victim's  arms.  .  .  .  Just 
as  he  was  raising  the  sleeve  of  his  coat  to 
plunge  the  knife  into  the  child's  flesh,  the 
fire  threw  out  a  shower  of  sparks,  of  v/hich 
one  fell  into  the  mortar.  Immediately  a 
stream  of  fire  shot  up  with  a  thundering 
noise  from  the  midst  of  the  terrible  mix- 
ture. The  enormous  mortar  was  thrown 
with  fearful  noise  against  the  ceiling  of  the 
laboratory,  and  fell  with  all  its  weight  on 
the  unhappy  chemist. 

Jesus !  Mary!"  cried  Benno,  with  a 
supreme  effort  inspired  by  profound  terror ; 
then,  overcome  by  the  pressure  of  the  air, 
he  fell  on  the  ground. 

The  fire,  which  a  moment  since  had 
flamed  up  in  the  furnace,  was  extinguished 
as  if  by  magic.  So  was  the  lamp  which 
hung  from  the  ceiling.  The  lit  coal  alone 
gave  a  feeble  light.  The  little  room  was 
filled  with  a  suffocating  vapor.  A  silence 
as  of  death  reigned  in  the  laboratory.  This 
silence  was  only  broken  from  time  to  time . 
by  the  moans  of  Berthold,  who  was  seriously 
injured. 
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A  dense  smoke  soon  drew  Benno  from 
his  swoon ;  he  had  not,  however,  entirely 
recovered  his  consciousness.  Various 
.thoughts,  mixed  and  confused,  disturbed 
his  Httle  brain  as  in  a  dream  of  which  one 
can  render  no  account  to  himself. 

Yes,"  said  he  to  himself ;  it  must  be  a 
dream.  .  .  .  But  where  am  I  ?  How  did 
this  smoke  get  in  here  ? 

But  gradually  his  ideas  became  clearer. 
Memory  returned  to  him,  and,  amid  a  still 
very  confused  recollection,  he  remembered 
having  heard  a  child's  voice  which  said  very 
distinctly  : 

Jesus!  Mary!" 

Was  it  his  own  voice  ?  That  he  could 
not  believe.  Yet  to  whom  could  that 
voice  have  belonged?  He  hoped  and 
feared  in  turn.  He  would  have  tried  to 
speak,  but  he  dared  not,  lest  reality  should 
destroy  his  beautiful  dream.  Like  a  man 
who,  thinking  in  his  sleep  that  he  has 
found  a  great  deal  of  money,  on  his  awak- 
ening still  holds  his  hand  firmly  clasped, 
and  looks  at  it  with  pleasure,  then,  when  he 
opens  it,  and  finds  that  there  is  nothing 
there,  he  gives  himself  up  to  violent  de- 
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spair;  therefore  poor  Benno,  for  fear  of 
being  so  deceived,  at  first  dared  not  open 
his  mouth ;  but  the  temptation  was  too 
strong,  the  desire  too  impetuous  ;  he  could 
no  longer  resist.  For  eight  years,  ever 
since  an  unfortunate  fall  had  suddenly  de- 
prived him  of  the  gift  of  speech,  he  had 
been  entirely  dumb.  The  time  and  the 
hour  were  now  come,  when,  according  to 
the  promise  of  the  priest  of  Mariahilf,  the 
miraculous  Virgin  was  to  aid  him.  All  is 
lost  for  him  who  wants  faith. 

Hence  Benno  resolved  to  make  the  at- 
tempt in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  Jesus! 
Mary !  were  the  names  which  it  seemed  to 
him  that  his  lips  had  pronounced.  He  re- 
collected himself  with  great  fervor  of  soul. 
Then,  filled  with  a  holy  confidence,  he  re- 
peated the  same  words.  O  heavenly  Mo- 
ther of  God !  thou  didst  hear  his  mental 
prayer,  and  the  miracle  was  accomplished ! 
The  gift  of  speech  was  restored  to  this 
poor  child.  In  the  midst  of  the  darkness 
and  the  smoke  which  poisoned  the  atmo- 
sphere, he  fell  on  his  knees  to  address  to 
Heaven,  in  a  loud  and  joyous  voice,  praise 
and  thanksgiving.    Yes  ;  imagine  his  happi- 
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ness.  He  could  express  what  hitherto 
he  could  only  think. 

Whilst  the  grateful  Benno  offered  to  the 
great  Dispenser  of  all  good  the  first-fruits 
of  the  gift  which  Heaven  had  restored  to 
him,  the  monk's  lips  were  opened  to  curse 
the 'devil,  and  to  charge  him  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  mixture,  which,  combined 
with  the  Jew's  poison,  had  thrown  the 
mortar  upon  him,  with  the  addition  of 
thunder  and  lightning,  and  which  had  left, 
after  the  explosion,  a  dense  and  sickening 
vapor  which  was  choking  him. 

My  dear  child,"  then  said  the  monk, 
still  stretched  on  the  ground,  ''open  the 
door,  blow  the  fire,  that  the  smoke  may  be 
dispelled  ;  and,  I  pray  you,  call  for  help. 
.  .  .  I  am  suffering  very  much." 

With  what  pleasure  Benno  executed  this 
order!  He  would  at  that  moment  have 
thrown  himself  into  the  flames  to  save  his 
bitterest  enemy,  so  full  was  his  heart  of  joy 
and  gladness. 

Then,  through  the  silent  and  deserted 
corridors  of  the  cloister,  he  called  the  other 
religious  to  Berthold's  assistance  in  a  loud, 
clear  voice.    The  brothers  received  with 
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grief  the  news  of  the  misfortune  which  had 
befallen  him,  and  were  much  rejoiced  that 
speech  had  been  restored  to  Benno  through 
the  goodness  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

As  for  Benno,  he  was  happy  that  the  bond 
which  had  held  his  tongue  captive  was  at 
length  broken.  The  event  had  also  another 
agreeable  consequence  for  him :  this  was 
that  the  serious  wounds  of  the  monk  would 
suspend  for  a  long  titne  his  experiments  in 
the  art  of  making  gold. 

The  child,  being  judged  useless  at  the 
convent,  was  sent  back  to  the  prison. 
What  joy!  He  there  found  his  beloved 
sister  ;  and  the  happiness  which  they  felt 
at  seeing  each  other  again  made  them  for- 
get the  approaching  visit  of  the  ferocious 
dragon. 


CHAPTER  XIIL 

THE  LONG-LOOKED-FOR  MEETING. 

HE  walls  of  the  prison  in  which 
Stammer  languished  were  of 
considerable  thickness.  He  had, 
nevertheless,  remarked  the  first 
indications  of  the  coming  spring.  This 
observation  wrung  his  heart,  and  cast  him 
into  despair.  The  noise  of  the  melting 
snow  falling  from  the  height  of  the  tower 
to  the  pavement,  the  sweet  warbling  of 
birds  which  struck  faintly  on  his  ear,  the 
mild  and  balmy  air  which  penetrated  into 
his  cell,  were  so  many  warnings  that  the 
time  which  he  had  appointed  for  his  return 
was  come. 

As  he  had  no  hope  of  softening  the 
hearts  of  those  who  held  him  captive, 
there  remained  nothing  else  for  him  to  do 
but  to  try  every  means  in  his  power  to  es- 
cape.   With  this  design,  then,  he  hollowed 
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out  the  floor  of  His  prison,  seeking  to  dig 
himself  a  passage  under  the  foundations  of 
the  tower ;  but,  to  his  great  grief,  he  soon 
discovered  that  the  building  rested  on  a 
rock,  through  which  he  could  not  cut. 
However,  he  was  overjoyed  to  find  in  his 
cell  a  kind  of  pick-axe,  which  had  doubt- 
less been  left  there  by  some  workman 
whilst  the  tower  was  being  built.  Al- 
though covered  with  rust,  this  instrument 
promised  to  be  of  good  service  to  him. 

Stammer  immediately  set  to  work  to 
make  in  the  wall  a  hole  large  enough  to 
let  him  pass  through  it.  Happily,  the 
walls,  formed  of  soft  stone,  and  already 
worn  away  by  time,  offered  but  little  re- 
sistance. Paternal  love,  and  the  anxiety 
of  despair  besides,  redoubled  his  strength, 
and  made  him  succeed  in  his  enterprise. 
He  was  secure  from  discovery,  for  no  one 
ever  came  into  his  cell.  His  food  was  let 
down  by  a  pulley  from  the  top  of  the 
tower,  which  was  on  a  very  steep  rock, 
out  of  range  of  the  castle.  Besides,  the 
stones,  in  falling,  made  very  little  noise — 
a  circumstance  which  favored  his  project. 

When,  after  several  days'  continual  work, 
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he  succeeded  in  making  a  hole  which  al- 
lowed the  daylight  to  come  in,  he  was 
transported  with  joy.  However,  he  sus- 
pended his  work,  for  fear  of  preventing  its 
success,  and  he  waited  till  night  had  brought 
the  darkness,  to  finish  the  breach  !  How 
hard  this  work  must  have  been  to  him  ! 
for,  to  execute  it,  he  was  obliged  to  lay 
himself  sometimes  on  his  back,  and  some- 
times flat  on  his  stomach.  He  was  after- 
wards obliged  to  advance  and  recede  in  a 
narrow  passage,  to  carry  to  a  corner  of  his 
prison  the  fragments  of  stone  which  he  de- 
tached from  the  wall,  or  the  earth  which  he 
removed.  Therefore,  his  clothes  were  in  a 
deplorable  state ;  his  eyes,  which  the  dust 
had  hurt,  were  inflamed  in  a  painful  man- 
ner. But  the  good  father  heeded  it  not. 
Neither  did  he  trouble  himself  with  the 
fear  that  the  wall,  deprived  of  its  support, 
might  fall  and  crush  him. 

Night,  so  impatiently  expected,  came  at 
last.  Stammer  immediately  gave  the  last 
strokes  of  the  pick-axe  to  enlarge  the 
breach.  What  a  delicious  sensation  he  felt 
when  the  mild  breath  of  spring  came  to 
caress  his  burning  cheeks,  when  his  eyes 
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could  see  the  golden  stars  shining  in  the 
firmament,  when  he  could  discern  through 
the  darkness  of  night  the  mountains  and  the 
valleys  !  Oh  !  then  his  breast  swelled  with 
a  feeling  so  long  unfelt  by  him — the  feeling 
of  liberty.  ... 

He  at  last  got  out  of  the  tower,  and  found 
himself  on  a  narrow  platform  of  rock.  He 
looked  alround  him  with  care  and  attention. 
Quite  near  him  aros^  the  brigand's  castle, 
with  its  towers,  its  out-houses,  and  its 
crenellated  walls.  In  some  windows  was 
seen  a  strong  light,  therefore  the  night 
could  not  be  very  far  advanced.  Stammer 
looked  at  the  precipice  yawning  at  his  feet. 
How  could  he  succeed  in  reaching  the  foot 
of  that  frowning  rock  without  breaking  his 
neck  ? 

^owever,  he  was  on  the  point  of  attempt- 
ing the  perilous  descent,  putting  himself 
under  the  protection  of  God.  Then  a  strong 
light  flashed  on  his  eyes.  In  his  fright,  the 
unfortunate  fugitive  lay  down  at  full  length 
on  the  rock,  expecting  to  be  massacred  by 
the  robbers.  But  his  anxiety  ceased  when 
he  discovered,  by  the  light  of  the  torches, 
a  band  leading  some  new  captive  to  the 
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castle.  This  unexpected  light,  which  he  had 
at  first  cursed,  served  to  hasten  the  execu- 
tion of  his  project.  He  could  now  under- 
take the  descent  of  the  rock  with  the  least 
possible  danger. 

He  employed  a  means  somewhat  extraor- 
dinary, but  very  expeditious,  as  we  are 
about  to  see.  Instead  of  going  down  stand- 
ing up,  he  slid  down  the  rock  head  fore- 
most, lying  flat.  In  this  manner,  he  crossed 
in  safety  the  steepest  points  of  the  rock. 
He  thus  reached  the  foot  of  the  precipice. 
But  now  that  the  danger  of  the  descent  was 
passed,  another  fear  came  to  take  its  place. 
The  thought,  a  very  cruel  one  for  a  father's 
heart,  took  possession  of  Stammer's  mind. 
He  began  to  fear  that  his  children  might 
have  fallen  victims  to  the  dragon.  Those 
poor  children  !  They  had  certainly  hoped 
until  the  last  moment  for  their  father's  re- 
turn, and  they  had  been  deceived  in  their 
expectation.  Why  should  he  care,  then, 
to  live,  if  he  was  never  to  see  his  children 
again  ? 

Stammer  wept  bitterly.  ...  In  the 
agitation  caused  him  by  the  sad  thought 
of  his  children,  he  had  not  thought  of 
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thanking  God  for  his  deliverance.  But  he 
immediately  repaired  this  involuntary  omis- 
sion with  respectful  gratitude.  He  felt  his 
feet  stiff,  and  his  heart  as  if  loaded  with 
lead. 

Decidedly  this  country  was  for  him  a 
place  of  misfortune  ;  for,  to  add  yet  more 
to  his  bitter  anxiety,  he  lost  himself  in  that 
same  forest.  Instead  of  going  towards  the 
town,  which  was  his  destination  on  leaving 
the  castle,  he  seemed  to  have  turned  his 
back  to  it.  It  was  several  hours  after  sun- 
rise, and  he  could  not  yet  see  the  town 
before  him.  At  length  he  perceived  it  in 
the  distance.  At  sight  of  it,  an  inexpressi- 
ble melancholy  took  possession  of  his -soul. 
Had  that  unhappy  city  been  the  grave  of 
his  dear  children  ?  He  ardently  wished  to 
meet  some  one  who  could  give  him  some 
certainty  as  to  their  fate.  He  at  once  de- 
sired and  feared  it.  He  soon  saw  a  man 
passing,  who  ran  at  breathless  speed.  His 
face  was  agitated  ;  he  hardly  took  time  to 
breathe. 

^'  Stop  a  moment ! cried  Stammer, 
trembling  like  a  leaf,  with  the  fear  of  hear- 
ing his  own  death-warrant  in  learning  the 
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death  of  his  children.  In  mercy  stop  !  I 
have  only  one  question  to  ask  you/' 

I  have  not  time,"  answered  the  man, 
pursuing  his  way,  panting. 

In  the  name  of  the  most  Blessed  Vir- 
gin! said  Stammer,  tell  me  if  the  dra- 
gon-" 

The  dragon !  .  .  .  He  is  coming  im- 
mediately,'' interrupted  the  man.  The 
ice  has  moved  to-night  on  the  lake,  and 
then—" 

"  God  be  praised  !  "  said  Stammer,  in  a 
tremulous  voice. 

Could  it  be  imagined  that  a  man  would 
be  transported  with  joy  on  learning  that  he 
would  be  soon  devoured  by  a  dragon  ? 
And  yet  it  was  thus.  Stammer  threw  him- 
self on  his  knees  to  thank  God.  He  in 
turn  wept  and  laughed  for  joy.  At  length, 
continuing  his  way,  he  overtook  the  man 
who  had  given  him  this  good  news,  and,  as 
he  was  also  following  the  path  which  led  to 
the  town,  they  journeyed  in  company. 

As  soon  as  they  had  entered  the  gates, 
Stammer  hastened  to  the  prison.  The  de- 
sire of  seeing  his  children  lent  him  wings. 
Under    his   repeated   knocks,    the  door 
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opened,  but  too  slowly  for  his  impa- 
tience. 

Where  are  my  children  ?  "  cried  he  to 
the  jailer,  who  opened  it. 

Am  I  charged  to  watch  over  your 
brats?"  answered  the  man,  regarding  him 
with  a  sullen  and  curious  air. 

O  my  Saviour!"  cried  Stammer,  in  a 
heart-rending  voice,  what  has  become  of 
my  children,  whom  I  ^eft  as  a  hostage?  " 

Then  a  ray  of  light  flashed  on  the  jailer's 
mind. 

Ah  !  "  said  he,  smiling,  it  is  you  who 
wished  to  take  the  witch  from  my  care. 
Oh !  how  you  are  changed !  I  would 
never  have  known  you.  The  dragon  will 
have  but  a  meagre  repast  from.  you.  Never 
mind,  it  is  good  of  you  not  to  have  left 
those  amiable  children  in  danger  of  being 
devoured  by  the  dragon.  As  for  the  girl, 
I  would  have  indeed  undertaken  to  save  her 
from  death  ;  but  as  for  the  boy,  impossible." 

/'Ah!  quick!  quick!  my  good  man, 
bring  me  to  them,"  said  Stammer,  in  a  be- 
seeching tone ;  want  to  see  them,  and 
press  them  to  my  heart." 

The  jailer  closed  the  prison  door ;  then, 
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entering  the  court,  he  called  in  a  friendly- 
tone  : 

Holloa  !  Brigitte  !  leave  the  baby  for 
awhile ;  lay  it  on  the  floor  for  a  moment,  it 
will  not  die,  and  run  to  find  your  bro- 
ther." 

A  moment  after,  the  two  children  ran  in, 
holding  each  other  by  the  hand.  They 
immediately  recognized  their  father,  not- 
withstanding the  change  that  had  taken 
place  in  him.  They  threw  themselves  into 
his  arms  with  cries  of  joy.  For  a  moment. 
Stammer,  giving  himself  up  to  the  trans- 
ports of  joy,  did  not  perceive  that  Benno 
had  recovered  his  speech. 

"  Father,  listen,"  said  Brigitte,  after  a 
little  ;  our  dear  Benno  is  no  longer  dumb. 
He  can  nov/  speak  like  you  or  me." 

It  is  impossible,"  said  the  father,  looking 
incredulously  at  him. 

Yes  ;  it  is  indeed  true,  father,"  said  the 
boy  tenderly  and  with  heartfelt  joy  ;  the 
Blessed  Virgin  came  to  my  assistance,  as 
the  reverend  father  at  Mariahilf  fore- 
told." 

Stammer,  happy  beyond  all  expression, 
again  clasped  his  son  in  his  arms.  Then, 
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placing  his  two  children  on  his  knees,,  and 
raising  to  heaven  with  them  his  clasped 
hands,  he  gratefully  prayed  from  the  depths 
of  his  heart : 

Lord !  Lord  !  thou  dost  heal  the  sor- 
rowing heart,  and  dost  raise  up  what  is 
laid  in  the  dust.  Thou  has  mercifully 
regarded  thy  humble  servant,  and  thou 
hast  granted  me  the  most  signal  grace  that 
I  could  desire.  Accept,  O  Lord,  the  thanks 
which  I  address  to  thee  in  union  with  my 
children.  Now  I  shall  die  happy ! added 
he,  rising  with  his  children. 

Die  !  said  they,  in  affright.  Oh !  no  ; 
you  shall  not  die,  dear  father.'' 

What  can  you  do  ?  ''  answered  he,  smil- 
ing. Do  you  think,  my  children,  that  I 
fear  death  ?  Oh  !  I  endured  it  a  thousand 
times,  when  I  languished  in  Schreckenstein's 
subterranean  dungeon,  when  the  uncer- 
tainty in  which  I  was  as  to  your  fate  tor- 
tured my  mind.  Never  did  man  suffer  such 
torments.'' 

No,  dear  father;  you  shall  not  die," 
cried  the  children  again. 

At  this  moment,  a  thousand  frightened 
voices  cried  in  the  street : 
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The  ice  of  the  lake  is  broken,  and  the 
dragon  is  approaching  the  town  !  " 

Do  you  hear,  do  you  hear  ?  said  the 
father.  That  is  my  funeral  knell.  It  warns 
me  that  I  have  but  little  time  to  spend 
with  you.  We  w^ould  do  well  to  put  to 
advantage  the  few  moments  which  remain 
to  us." 

We  will  die  in  your  place/'  cried  the 
two  children,  who  could  not  help  trembling 
in  every  limb. 

No,  my  children,"  answered  Stammer, 
deeply  moved;  ^^I  will  never  consent  to 
such  a  sacrifice.  .  .  .  You  hardly  know 
what  life  is  yet,  especially  you,  my  poor 
Benno.  It  is  a  wise  law  which  ordains  that 
parents  depart  before  their  children.  We 
must  be  resigned  to  the  eternal  will  of  the 
Lord.  But  lay  aside  these  thoughts  for  a 
few  moments.  Come,  my  children,  give 
me  some  details  of  how  Benno  recovered 
his  speech.  Poor  child,  your  face,  like  my 
own,  shows  that  it  was  not  without  a  strug- 
gle that  you  gained  that  treasure." 

Tenderly  clasping  each  other,  the  father 
and  children,  happy  at  being  reunited,  went 
into  the  interior  of  the  prison. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  TRIAL  OF  THE  POWDER. 


T  the  news  of  the  breaking  of 
the  ice  on  Lake  Griindel,  the 
magistrate  of  the  town  hasten- 
ed to  take  all  the  customary 
precautions.  He  was  also  informed  of  the 
pilgrim's  return,  and  this  fidelity  in  fulfil- 
ling such  a  terrible  engagement  made  a 
most  favorable  impression  on  him  and  on 
all  the  members  of  the  council.  They 
pitied  the  worthy  Stammer  and  his  inter- 
esting children ;  yet  they  dared  not  take 
the  resolution  of  revoking  the  sentence 
passed  against  this  poor  father,  for  fear  of 
displeasing  the  people  by  lessening  the 
allowance  provided  for  the  dragon. 

Consequently,  the  prisoners  received  or- 
ders to  prepare  themselves,  by  prayer  and 
confession,  for  the  sad  fate  which  awaited 
them.    But  any  one  that  had  observed  the 
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prisoners  would  have  been  surprised  to  see 
them  occupy  themselves  with  things  en- 
tirely different  from  the  ordinary  prepara- 
tion for  death.  Instead  of  reciting  the  Peni- 
tential Psalms,  or  striking  their  breasts 
Avith  contrition,  instead  of  kneeling  in 
prayer,  the  greater  number  of  the  victims 
intended  for  the  dragon  were  engaged  in 
occupations  apparently  trifling,  which, 
under  the  present  circumstances,  seemed 
extremely  strange. 

This  singular  employment  of  the  prison- 
ers was  the  sudden  effect  of  a  conversation 
which  Stammer  had  had  with  the  Jew 
Elias.  A  few  words  of  explanation  will 
give  you  the  answer  to  the  riddle. 

The  subject  of  this  mysterious  interview 
had  been  the  alleged  poison  which  had 
caused  the  monk's  accident  and  Benno's 
happiness.  The  Jew  was,  as  is  usual  with 
his  nation,  of  a  taciturn  disposition.  He 
would  have  been  disposed  not  to  answer 
Stammer's  questions;  but  the  kind  atten- 
tions of  Brigitte  overcame  his  obstinate 
silence,  and,  through  gratitude  for  the 
daughter,  he  thought  he  ought  to  satisfy 
the  urgent  demands  of  the  father.  He 
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answered  frankly  that  the  bitter  and  salty 
substance,  of  which  a  specimen  had  been 
found  on  him,  was  simply  saltpetre,  which 
he  wished  to  sell  to  apothecaries,  and  of 
which  he  had  still  a  whole  barrel  stowed  away 
in  a  safe  place,  which  he  named.  Soon  the 
jailer  had  been  let  into  the  secret,  and 
undertook  to  have  the  cask  brought  into 
the  prison  ;  then  the  prison  itself  had  been 
transformed  into  a  real  laboratory,  where 
the  prisoners,  instead  of  occupying  them- 
selves with  grave  reflections  on  death,  de- 
voted themselves  exclusively  to  the  trans- 
mutation of  substances.  As  they  had  no 
fear  of  their  escaping,  they  were  allowed  to 
be  without  their  chains  during  these  hours 
which  were  thought  to  be  the  last  of  their 
lives.  They  then  profited  by  this  permis- 
sion to  employ  themselves  at  different 
works. 

Old  Sybille  labored  at  reducing  to  pow- 
der a  large  piece  of  sulphur.  The  strong 
smell  v/hich  resulted  from  this  operation 
made  her  sneeze  every  instant,  and  Brigitte, 
who  was  sitting  near  her,  failed  not  to  bow 
her  head  every  time,  saying,  God  bless 
you!" 
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A  lot  of  pulverized  saltpetre  was  laid 
aside,  and  the  men  were  very  busy  mixing 
it  with  sulphur  and  charcoal. 

Then  Stammer,  Job,  Elias,  and  Benno 
repaired  to  the  jailer's  little  kitchen,  to  try 
some  experiments  on  the  stove  with  Ber- 
thold's  powder,  as  they  called  it.  Stammer 
put  a  quantity  of  the  mixture  on  the 
bricks.  He  then  took  a  lit  torch,  and, 
placing  himself  as  far  as  possible  from  the 
dreaded  powder,  he  approached  the  fire 
with  the  mysterious  mixture,  but  taking 
excessive  precautions,  and  showing  as  much 
fear  as  if  in  presence  of  an  arsenal  filled 
with  powder.  The  torch,  applied  to  the 
black  heap  with  a  trembling  hand,  was 
going  to  explode,  at  least  this  was  what 
the  men  expected  with  curious  anxiety ; 
but,  O  misfortune !  far  from  exploding 
with  a  thundering  noise,  as  Benno  had  de- 
clared, the  powder  did  not  even  take  fire. 

Having  failed  in  this  first  experiment, 
the  spectators  looked  at  each  other,  shaking 
their  heads.  Benno,  fearing  to  be  taken 
for  an  impostor,  again  protested  that  a  sin- 
gle spark  had  sufficed  to-  enkindle  the  mass 
which  the  mortar  contained.    Then  Stam- 
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mer  extinguished  the  flame,  and  struck  the 
torch  courageously  against  the  bricks  of 
the  stove,  so  that  a  shower  of  sparks  imme- 
diately flew  all  around.  At  that  moment, 
a  little  heap  of  the  powder  took  fire,  and 
produced  a  faint  explosion,  and  sent  out  a 
penetrating  smoke. 

The  men  consulted  ;  they  exchanged 
conjectures  on  what  they  had  just  seen. 
A  mortar  was  brought ;  it  was  half-filled 
with  the  black  substance,  and  the  pestle 
was  placed  in  the  mortar.  Job,  this  time, 
felt  courage  enough  to  set  fire  to  it.  He 
resolutely  struck  the  mortar  with  the  torch, 
and  immediately  he  and  his  companions 
were  thrown  to  some  distance  by  an  irre- 
sistible force,  whilst  a  bright  sheet  of  flame 
shot  up  from  the  mortar  with  a  frightful 
noise.  The  pestle,  thrown  with  force,  fell 
at  the  feet  of  the  bystanders. 

Several  repeated  experiments  convinced 
the  prisoners  that  the  powder  obtained  the 
more  force  the  more  it  was  compressed. 

To  make  a  more  decisive  experiment,  the 
jailer,  provided  with  several  packages  of 
powder  well  wrapped  up  in  paper,  was  de- 
spatched to  the  quarry,  where  they  were  at 
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work  hollowing  out  the  rock  to  make  a  new 
road  which  would  pass  at  a  distance  from 
the  robber's  castle.  Stammer  had  given 
the  jailer  a  perfect  description  of  the  old 
quarryman,  whose  acquaintance  he  had 
seeji  him  make,  and  who  had  appeared  to 
him  a  sensible  and  intelligent  man.  The 
jailer  was  to  address  this  man  in  preference 
for  the  demand  which  he  was  commissioned 
to  make. 

My  worthy  man,"  said  he  to  the  old 
quarryman,  as  he  approached  him,  ^^if  you 
will  kindly  listen  to  me,  I  bring  you  a 
means  of  shortening  your  work  and  sparing 
you  trouble.  ...  It  is  only  necessary  to 
make  in  the  rock  an  opening  of  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  roll  which  I  hold  in  my 
hand.  Within  it  is  enclosed  a  wonderful 
powder,  the  effects  of  which  are  surprising. 
When  you  have  placed  this  roll  in  the 
hole,  you  must  drive  it  in  as  far  as  possi- 
ble with  a  ramrod,  leaving  only  enough 
space  to  introduce  this  sulphured  thread, 
by  means  of  which  I  will  ignite  the  said 
powder.  But  then,  I  warn  you,  you  must 
keep  away,  if  you  do  not  wish  to  destroy 
friends  and  enemies  without  distinction.** 
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The  quarryman,  on  learning  these  words, 
shrugged  his  shoulders  ;  he,  nevertheless, 
took  the  roll  of  powder,  and,  weighing  it 
in  his  hand,  he  said,  in  a  sly  tone  : 

You  want  to  mock  me,  it  seems,  and 
to  make  an  April  fool  of  me  while  it  is  only 
March  !  Go  away !  I  have  something  bet- 
ter to  do  than  serve  as  amusement  for 
you." 

The  other  quarrymen  who  had  approach- 
ed to  hear  the  conversation  all  burst  out 
laughing,  and  mocked  the  jailer  and  his 
offer. 

"  You  have  found  out  whom  to  come  to 
with  your  fine  discovery,''  cried  a  young 
lad  with  a  sneer.  I  am  the  fellow  who 
hears  the  grass  growing  ! 

The  ninny  Dippolt  himself,''  said  an- 
other, would  not  have  been  taken  in.  .  .  . 
I  ask  you,  did  he  do  well  to  apply  to  the 
most  intelligent  of  our  workmen  ?  " 

The  jailer  let  them  all  laugh  and  gibe  as 
long  as  they  pleased.  Then  he  said  to 
them : 

I  will  give  you  two  shillings  if  you  will 
do  what  I  propose.  If  the  thing  does  not 
succeed  as  I  tell  you,  then  I  will  be  the 
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fool,  and  the  laugh  will  be  on  your  side 
with  good  reason." 

Two  shillings  !  "  said  the  astonished 
quarryman ;  that  is  what  I  call  talking. 
To  gain  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  half  the 
price  of  an  entire  day !  I  go  for  that.  I 
will  do  it !  Tell  me,  do  you  need  any 
more  than  three  men  ?  I  am  at  your  ser- 
vice." 

The  jailer  assented  to  this  demand,  and 
the  quarryman  immediately  set  to  work. 
In  a  few  moments,  the  opening  was  made, 
the  roll  of  powder  introduced  therein,  the 
ramrod  pushed  in,  and  the  sulphur  wick 
applied  to  it.  When  the  jailer  set  fire  to 
the  wick,  he  cried  to  the  quarrymen  to  run 
away,  because  he  would  answer  for  no- 
thing. He  himself  moved  away,  and  took 
shelter  behind  a  large  tree.  But  the  work- 
men, still  incredulous,  began  to  laugh,  con- 
tenting themselves  with  taking  a  few  steps 
back. 

The  rock  shook  with  a  fearful  noise  like 
that  of  thunder.  The  stone  split,  and 
pieces,  detached  from  the  side  of  it,  were 
thrown  into  the  air  with  a  horrible  crash. 
Happily,  they  did  not  strike,  in  their  fall, 
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any  of  the  sceptics,  who,  petrified  with  fear, 
had  remained  motionless.  With  hair  on 
end,  pale  face,  and  staring  eyes,  they  ob- 
served with  amazement  the  incomprehen- 
sible effect  of  that  powder  which  had  been 
the  object  of  their  derision. 

They  were  a  long  time  in  recovering  from 
their  bewilderment.  The  jailer,  sure  of  the 
complete  success  of  this  trial,  hastened  to 
regain  the  town.  Besides,  had  he  given 
the  quarrymen  time  to  recover  themselves, 
they  would  not  have  failed  to  hang  him 
as  a  sorcerer,  or  at  least  have  treated  him 
badly. 

The  prisoners  learned  what  had  passed 
with  great  joy.  The  activity  of  their  work 
was  redoubled,  and  the  same  night  ended 
it.  The  jailer  was  sent  once  more  to  the 
country ;  but  this  time  he  took  another 
road.  He  went  to  the  burgomaster's 
house,  and  brought  back  with  him  an  old 
and  heavy  suit  of  armor. 

Then  began  another  kind  of  work  in  the 
prison.  Old  Sybille  and  Brigitte  com- 
menced to  sew  various  pieces  of  clothing. 
With  the  help  of  Job  and  Elias,  Stammer 
tried  to  stop  up  the  holes  which  rust  had 
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made  in  the  old  armor.  There  was  not  a 
single  moment  to  be  lost ;  for  a  second 
messenger  had  come  to  bring  the  news 
that  the  dragon  had  appeared  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  and  was  probably  only- 
waiting  for  sunrise,  so  as  to  regain  his 
strength  under  the  influence  of  its  beams, 
before  going  out  to  seek  his  prey. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


DEATH  OF  THE  DRAGON. 


EXT  day,  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town  were  very  early  on 
foot.  It  was  the  day  on  which 
the  prisoners  were  to  be  led  out- 
side the  walls,  and  fastened  with  a  strong 
chain  to  a  post,  so  that  escape  was  impos- 
sible for  them.  Some  victims  were  to  be 
sacrificed  for  the  general  safety,  and  that 
sacrifice  was  all  the  more  necessary  that  the 
heap  of  sand  around  the  town  had  been 
wet  by  the  melting  snow,  and  consequently 
facilitated  the  advance  of  the  dragon,  whose 
dull  roar  was  already  heard  in  the  distance. 

The  three  prisoners.  Job,  Stammer,  and 
Elias,  shuddered  at  the  thought  that  their 
last  day  had  come.  Mother  Sybille  showed 
the  greatest  despair.  Benno  and  Brigitte 
held  their  father  in  a  close  embrace,  and 
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appeared  insensible  to  all  his  attempts  at 
consolation. 

No,  no  !  cried  they  together  we 
will  not  let  you  die/* 

"  Yet  it  must  be,"  replied  Stammer,  in  a 
sad  but  firm  tone  ;  and  he  at  the  same  time 
made  a  sign  to  the  jailer,  who  was  obliged 
to  use  force  in  removing  the  children. 

"  I  will  put  you  in  a  cell,"  said  he  to 
them,  in  a  threatening  tone,  if  you  are  not 
good.  Your  tears  will  do  your  father  no 
good  ;  they  will  only  disturb  him,  and  pre- 
vent him  from  carrying  out  his  design.  In- 
deed, I  must  lock  you  up  for  the  safety  of 
all  the  prisoners." 

Oh  !  no,"  cried  the  two  children,  weep- 
ing ;  we  will  be  quiet.  Let  us  follow  you, 
for  here  we  shall  certainly  die  of  anxiety." 

Well,"  said  the  jailer,  if  you  keep 
your  promise  of  not  going  away,  I  will 
bring  you  as  far  as  the  walls  of  the  town." 

The  children  promised  what  was  asked 
of  them,  and  endeavored  to  compose  their 
faces.  Soon  the  men-at-arms  appeared  in 
the  prison-yard  to  serve  as  escort  for  the 
condemned. 
^  The  procession  was  ready  to  depart  a. 
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moment  after.  The  terror  which  the 
dragon  inspired  had  for  this  time  given 
place  to  curiosity.  Although  the  roaring 
of  the  monster  could  be  heard  louder  and 
louder,  the  streets  of  the  town,  the  win- 
dows and  house-tops,  the  walls  and  towers, 
were  all  covered  with  people.  Every  one 
wanted  to  see  the  prisoners,  every  one 
wanted  to  witness,  if  it  were  possible,  their 
terrible  death. 

To  the  natural  attraction  of  such  a  truly 
tragic  scene  was  added  the  excitement  oc- 
casioned by  the  vague  rumor  which  had 
been  circulated  that  the  prisoners  were 
going  to  attempt  a  bold  stroke  against  the 
dragon. 

They  reminded  each  other  of  the  story 
of  the  old  armor  which  the  jailer  had 
brought  from  the  burgomaster's  house  to 
the  prison  the  evening  previous.  It  was 
thought  certain  that  one  of  the  prisoners, 
covered  with  armor,  and  armed  to  the 
teeth,  would  combat  the  dragon  like  a  bold 
knight.  It  was  asked  if  it  would  be  Job, 
the  man  with  the  large  paunch,  or  the  pil- 
grim with  his  thin  body,  who  would  under- 
take the  part  of  combatant.    The  opinions 
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were  divided  between  these  two  champions. 
As  for  the  Jew,  no  one  supposed  him  cou- 
rageous enough  to  engage  in  such  a  dan- 
gerous contest. 

When  the  prison  doors  were  opened,  the 
prisoners  condemned  to  death  came  out, 
preceded  and  followed  by  a  detachment  of 
archers,  with  orders  to  make  way  for  them 
through  the  town. 

A  murmur  of  disappointment  ran  through 
the  crov/d. 

Where  is  the  armed  man?  There  are 
four  men  there,''  was  heard  on  all  sides,  and 
every  one  pressed  forward-  with  curiosity  to 
see. 

Stammer  and  Job  advanced  bearing  be- 
tween them  a  person  v/hom  no  one  knew. 
It  was  supposed  that  the  fear  of  death  had 
so  paralyzed  the  unknown  that  he  could 
not  move,  and  was  obliged  to  be  supported 
by  his  companions.  He  had  the  visor  of 
his  casque  drawn  down  over  his  face  so 
that  even  his  eyes  could  not  be  seen.  His 
feet  did  not  walk,  but  were  dragged  along 
the  pavement.  His  chest  and  stomach 
seemed  swollen  to  deformity,  and  not  at  all 
proportioned  to  his  thin  legs  and  arms. 
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His  cheeks  were  extremely  red,  but  the 
rest  of  his  face  was  very  pale. 

Behind  these  three  persons  limped  the 
Jew  Elias,  whose  appearance  excited  rude 
laughter  from  the  crowd  of  spectators. 

What  does  the  Jew  want  with  his 
lighted  lantern  ?  What  does  he  intend  to 
do  with  a  wallet  on  his  back?  asked  they, 
laughing.  Does  he  think  that  by  chance 
he  might  cheat  the  dragon,  and  trade  with 
him?'^ 

Elias,  in  fact,  going  to  death,  carried  a 
lantern  and  a  wallet,  and  this  excited  the 
laughter  of  the  -  crowd,  who  could  not  see 
the  use  of  these  two  objects  in  the  Jew^s 
critical  position. 

The  laughter  ceased  when  old  Sybille 
passed ;  for,  as  her  face  no  longer  bore  the 
two  red  circles  under  her  eyes,  she  excited 
feelings  of  charitable  compassion. 

Brigitte  and  Benno  kept  as  close  to  each 
other  as  though  they  were  bound,  and 
came  under  the  jailer's  care.  With  face 
bathed  in  tears,  and  eyes  fixed  on  theit 
father,  these  poor  children  were  over- 
whelmed with  sorrow.  Their  sufferings,, 
which  were  expressed  in  the  agitation  of 
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their  features,  made  a  deep  impression  on 
all  hearts. 

At  length  the  funeral  procession  reached 
the  place  of  its  destination.  It  was  a  spot 
situated  at  some  distance  outside  the  town, 
not  far  from  a  sandy  plain.  Here  were 
seen,  not  without  surprise,  two  posts 
placed  at  a  little  distance  from  one  another, 
and  intended  for  the  prisoners.  At  a  few 
paces  from  the  one  nearest  the  town  was  a 
ditch  some  fathoms  long  and  probably 
deep  ;  the  earth  which  had  been  dug  from 
it  formed  a  kind  of  fortification.  When 
they  had  arrived  there,  the  Jew  Elias  and 
old  Sybille  were  made  halt ;  but  Stammer 
and  Job  dragged  their  companion  in  the  old 
armor  to  the  first  post.  They  fastened  him 
securely  to  it,  winding  his  chain  several 
times  round  his  body.  Then  Job  went  to 
get  the  Jew's  wallet.  The  spectators  were 
much  astonished  by  the  care  with  which 
Job  opened  this  wallet.  They  were  no  less 
surprised  when  they  saw  him  take  from  it  a 
black  powder,  with  which  he  made  a  train 
from  the  foot  of  the  chained  man  to  the 
other  post. 

At  the  same  time,  a  chafing-dish  full  of 
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burning  coals  was  brought  to  the  same  spot. 
Blacksmiths  fastened  to  each  other  the 
four  prisoners,  and  put  on  them  a  chain 
which  was  attached  to  one  of  the  posts.  It 
was  time  that  the  work  was  finished,  for  the 
howling  of  the  dragon  announced  that  he 
was  not  far  off.  ^  Already  the  spectators  on 
the  walls  of  the  town  saw  him  crawling 
along  in  a  cloud  of  dust,  and  hastening  his 
rapid  march  by  the  alternate  movement  of 
his  wings. 

Soon  the  monster  made  his  appearance 
in  the  plain,  and  immediately  the  four 
prisoners  crouched  down  in  the  ditch,  to 
conceal  themselves  from  the  eyes  of  the 
ferocious  beast.  Only  the  man  in  the  old 
armor,  fastened  so  securely  to  the  first 
post  that  he  was  unable  to  move,  was 
obliged  to  face  thfe  dragon.  It  seemed  that 
the  poor  man  was  dead  with  fright,  for 
neither  contraction  nor  trembling  of  his 
body  could  be  observed.  No  complaint 
nor  cry  of  terror  escaped  his  lips. 

Old  Sybille  and  the  Jew  did  not  preserve 
the  same  impassibility.  At  the  approach 
of  the  dragon,  they  buried  their  faces  in 
the  sand  so  as  neither  to  see  nor  hear  any- 
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thing.  As  for  Stammer  and  Job,  they 
raised  their  heads  a  Httle  above  the  level 
of  the  sand,  and  attentively  watched  the 
movement  of  the  dragon,  who  approached 
the  first  victim  with  the  almost  solemn  step 
of  a  sacrificer. 

Amid  the  death-like  silence  which  reign- 
ed amongst  the  multitude,  the  jailer  was 
the  only  one  who  spoke.  He  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  of  announcing  to  the 
people  who  stood  around  him  how  things 
were  going. 

Do  not  suppose,''  said  he,  that  the 
man  whom  you  see  at  the  first  post  is  alive. 
It  was  nothing  else  than  a  figure  that  I 
myself  helped  to  dress  and  to  stuff.  In- 
side that  figure  there  is  a  drug  which  will 
be  apt  to  give  Monsieur  Dragon  the  colic. 
In  the  first  place,  under  the  gown  is  some- 
thing which  will  give  the  dragon  a  pretty 
good  'fillip ;  and  then  the  whole  of  the 
figure  is  filled  with  a  wonderful  powder  in- 
vented by  Brother  Berthold  Schwartz,  of 
the  Franciscan  Convent ;  and,  by  the  way, 
it  is  at  his  own  expense  that  he  made  the 
experiment ;  for  he  is  still  sick  since  the 
day  he  made  his  first  trial.    This  powder 
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is  composed  of  saltpetre,  charcoal,  and 
sulphur.  Separately,  these  substances  can 
do  nothing ;  but  mixed  together,  O  St. 
Andrew  !  they  have  a  force  which  nothing 
can  resist.  That  little  boy  there,  who  was 
dumb,  the  powder  restored  his  speech ;  it 
almost  broke  the  head  of  Brother  Ber- 
thold,  who  is  the  inventor  of  it ;  besides, 
down  there  in  the  quarry,  it  splintered  a 
rock  three  times  as  big  as  I  am.  Do  you 
see  from  here  the  black  train  which  goes 
from  the  ditch  to  the  post  ?  It  is  entirely 
com_posed  of  this  substance,  and  will  itself 
set  fife  to  what  is  inside  the  figure  when 
the  time  has  come.  Look  how  the  dragon 
opens  his  great  mouth  to  swallow  his  sup- 
posed nice  morsel,  which  he  will  soon  find 
rather  bitter,  I  imagine.  Do  you  see  how 
the  pilgrim  has  lit  a  piece  of  wood,  and  how 
he  applies  it  to  the  extremity  of  the  train  ? 
Now  he  has  put  it  out,  .  .  .  for  there 
must  be  sparks  to  kindle  the  powder.  .  , 
Ha!  ha!  see  no v/  how  it  takes!  But,  O 
Blessed  Virgin !  what  a  misfortune  ! 

The  jailer's  babbling  tongue  suddenly 
stopped.  With  open  mouth  and  fixed  look, 
he  watched  the  prisoners  in  the  ditch.  An 
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unforeseen  accident  had  prevented  the  suc- 
cess of  the  plan  so  well  arranged.  At  the 
moment  when  Stammer  held  the  torch  to 
the  powder,  which  began  to  flame  up,  a 
flock  of  birds  arose,  with  a  great  flapping  of 
wings,  just  above  the  train  of  powder,  which 
they  passed  over,  thus  intercepting  the 
propagation  of  the  fire. 

At  this  sight,  a  cry  of  despair  escaped 
from  the  intrepid  Stammer,  and  was  echoed 
by  his  companions.  A  thousand  voices  re- 
peated it  from  the  walls  and  housetops,  where 
the  spectators  were  as  much  disappointed 
as  the  prisoners,  and  were  angry  with  them. 

In  vain  did  Job  and  Stammer  endeavor 
to  break  the  chain  which  retained  them 
some  paces  from  the  train  of  powder  from 
which  they  expected  safety.  There  was  no 
possibility  of  getting  away  from  the  fatal 
post  to  which  the  distrustful  magistrate 
had  had  them  fastened,  to  prevent  all 
chance  of  escape. 

Discouraged,  Stammer  and  Job,  like  the 
other  victims,  hid  their  faces  in  the  sand, 
and  the  spectators  turned  away  so  as  not 
to  see  the  hideous  scene  which  was  about 
to  take  place. 
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At  the  piercing  cry  from  the  crowd,  the 
dragon  had  raised  his  head  in  astonishment, 
and  retreated  a  few  paces.  At  the  moment 
when  he  approached  to  seize  the  figure,  the 
two  children  escaped  from  the  hands  of  the 
jailer,  threw  themselves  from  the  wall,  and 
ran  towards  the  spot.  This  action  of  the 
children  caused  a  second  cry  from  the 
crowd,  and  producing  the  same  effect  on 
the  astonished  dragon,  that  of  keeping  him 
at  a  distance.  But  Benno  and  Brigitte 
continued  their  way ;  without  having  agreed 
upon  it,  they  both  went  towards  the  chaf- 
ing-dish ;  both  took  in  their  hands  a  burn- 
ing coal,  and  applied  it  to  what  remained 
of  the  powder,  and  which  took  fire  in  such 
a  way  as  to  happily  attain  its  end. 

Just  as  the  dragon  seized  the  figure,  the 
fire  reached  it.  A  fearful  explosion,  which 
far  surpassed  the  howls  of  the  wounded 
dragon,  shook  the  air,  whilst  a  vivid  flame 
shot  up  to  heaven.  Then  a  dense  cloud  of 
vapor  and  smoke  hid  from  the  spectators 
the  result  of  the  enterprise.  They  only 
perceived  the  two  heroic  children  lying  on 
the  ground.  But  when  the  smoke  was  dis- 
pelled, it  was  seen  that  the  figure  and  the 
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post  had  disappeared  ;  ^in  their  place  was 
a  large  black  mass,  which  was  easily  recog- 
nized as  the  dead  dragon. 

Some  moments  passed  in  painful  sus- 
pense ;  but,  when  the  place  appeared  per- 
fectly quiet,  the  most  daring  of  the  specta- 
tors cautiously  descended  from  the  walls. 
However,  when  their  eyes  could  judge 
rightly  of  things,  they  hastened  their  at  first 
timid  steps.  At  this  moment,  like  a  flock 
of  sheep  headed  by  the  ram  with  his  bell 
round  his  neck,  the  crowd  rushed  out  of 
the  city-gates.  No  more  sadness  on  their 
faces.  On  the  contrary,  joyous  murmurs 
ran  through  the  crowd.  These  murmurs 
became  shouts  of  joy  when  they  learned 
the  certainty  of  the  dragon's  death. 

In  the  general  bewilderment,  they  forgot 
the  authors  of  this  unhoped-for  deliverance  ; 
they  forgot  to  unfasten  them  from  their 
posts.  .  .  .  The  crowd  only  wished  to 
see  the  dragon ;  they  rushed  to  gloat  their 
eyes  on  his  black  blood  and  his  scattered 
limbs. 

It  was  with  a  surprise  yet  mingled  with 
terror  that  they  gazed  on  the  gigantic 
monster  who  had  been  mutilated,  torn  to 
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fragments,  by  the  marvellous  effect  of  the 
powder.  That  covering  of  scales,  impene- 
trable to  the  sharpest  steel  or  the  keenest 
arrow,  was  now  broken.  But  how  many 
human  victims  had  been  swallowed  up  by 
that  immense  mouth  with  its  long  pointed 
teeth  !  Who  could  tell  how  many  years 
that  body  had  lived  ? 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

CONCLUSION  AND  MORAL. 

ROM  the  dead  dragon,  let  us 
return  to  the  four  rescued  pris- 
oners, neglected  but  yet  joyous, 
on  the  edge  of  their  trench.  In 
compensation  for  the  mortal  terror  which 
they  had  undergone,  they  now  rejoiced  at 
their  return  of  life.  A  delicious  emotion 
shone  in  the  eyes  of  each ;  but  it  was  not 
without  bitterness  that  they  saw  themselves 
forgotten  by  the  crowd,  who  also  owed  to 
them  their  safety. 

Misfortune  had  formed  between  them 
a  bond  of  friendship,  despite  the  dif- 
ference of  religion,  age,  or  station.  Job, 
until  then  so  proud,  chatted  gaily  with  a 
Jew,  the  object  of  every  one's  contempt,  or 
conversed  in  a  friendly  way  with  old 
Sybille,  a  supposed  witch.  As  for  Stammer, 
he  had  the  company  which  was  most  inter- 
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esting  to  him,  that  of  his  two  courageous 
children,  who  had  been  the  real  heroes  of 
the  day. 

Benno  and  Brigitte  hung  round  the  neck 
of  that  father  who  was  restored  to  them, 
and  caressed  him  tenderly,  entirely  for- 
getting the  pain  of  their  fing^ers,  which  had 
been  burned  by  the  coal  they  had  seized 
red-hot.  Penetrated  with  gratitude.  Stam- 
mer raised  his  eyes  from  his  children  to 
heaven,  and  silently  thanked  the  Lord  for 
having  so  graciously  heard  his  fervent 
prayers.  He  made  a  vow  to  visit  once 
more  the  Blessed  Virgin  of  Mariahilf,  so  as 
to  express  his  gratitude  for  the  miracle 
which  she  had  wrought. 

The  bishop  of  the  town,  followed  by  his 
clergy,  and  solemnly  preceded  by  a  body  of 
archers,  advanced  at  this  moment.  These 
ecclesiastics  wore  their  most  splendid  vest- 
ments, as  on  great  festivals.  The  diamonds 
from  the  magnificent  ostensory  reflected  the 
sun*s  rays.  A  procession  of  choristers,  with 
their  white  surplices  and  red  gowns,  carry- 
ing censers  and  baskets  of  flowers,  came 
next.  Then  appeared,  in  their  state  cos- 
tume, the  magistrates  of  the  town,  namely, 
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the  burgomaster,  the  senators,  the  tax  col- 
lectors, and  the  aldermen.  In  their  turn 
came,  with  their  brown  habit,  the  Francis- 
can monks,  forming  a  long  procession,  bear- 
ing in  triumph  among  them,  on  a  litter  with 
mattresses  and  curtains,  their  Brother  Ber- 
thold,  the  inventor  of  the  powder.  Al 
•  though  yet  very  feeble,  the  monk  wished 
to  take  part  in  the  celebration  of  the  day. 
From  under  the  bandages  which  covered 
his  head,  he  cast  a  happy  glance  on  the 
excited  crowd,  who  applauded  him  as  he 
passed. 

At  length  came  the  nuns  with  their  ab- 
bess, who  also  wished  to  share  in  the  com- 
mon joy.  Although  closely  veiled,  they 
examined  curiously  the  post  and  surround- 
ings of  the  universal  deliverance.- 

When  the  ministers  of  the  Lord,  the  ma- 
gistrates of  the  town,  the  monks,  and  nuns 
had  ended  the  procession,  they  thought  of 
delivering  the  poor  prisoners  from  their 
chains.  This  ceremony  was  performed 
with  a  certain  solemnity.  All  were,  be- 
sides, exempted  from  any  other  punish- 
ment ;  and,  according  to  the  burgomaster's 
promise,  they  were  granted  some  advan- 
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tages  suitable  to  the  position  of  each.  Be- 
sides, a  considerable  sum  was  given  to  them. 
Stammer  and  Job  received  the  title  of  hon- 
orary burghers,  and  the  Jew  Elias  obtained 
permission  to  carry  on  his*  trade  freely.  Old 
Sybille  was  exempted  from  all  taxes. 

Then  a  large  circle  Avas  traced  around  the 
dragon,  and  within  it  was  sung  the  Te 
Deum^  in  thanksgiving.  In  this  pious  fes- 
tival, the  whole  town  was  placed  under  the 
protection  of  the  most  powerful  Virgin  of 
Mariahilf.  A  sublime  sight  was  presented 
by  that  innumerable  multitude,  prostrate, 
and.  giving  the  most  splendid  testimony  of 
their  faith.  When,  at  the  silvery  tinkling 
of  the  bell,  the  brilliant  ostensory  was  rais- 
/ed  in  benediction  over  the  faithful,  every 
head  was  bowed  in  the  most  profound  vene- 
ration. 

The  anniversary  of  the  dragon's  death 
was  a  solemn  festival  for  many  ages,  until 
fater  an  incredulous  generation  began  to 
doubt  the  authenticity  of  the  facts. 

Stammer  established  himself  as  gald- 
smith  .in  Fribourg,  his  native  town,  w^hich 
had  at  first  been  for  him  a  place  of  suffer- 
ing.   He  soon  had  numerous  and  wealthy 
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patrons,  and  gained  the  respect  and  esteem 
of  his  fellow-citizens.  His  children  grew 
up  in  the -.fear  of  God  and  in  the  observance 
of  his  commandments.  They  gained,  from 
day  to  day,  in  wisdom  and  in  grace. 

Mother  Sybille  was  blessed  till  her  latest 
hour  by  this  grateful  family,  who  looked 
upon  her  almost  as  a  mother. 

Elias  never  came  to  Fribourg  without 
visiting  his  former  friend  and  companion  in 
misfortune,  and  bringing  some  pretty  pre- 
sent for  his  children. 

Amid  the  general  joy,  one  man  alone 
was  not  perfectly  happy.  This  was  the 
merchant  Job.  He  could  not  banish  from 
his  mind  the  remembrance  of  all  that  he 
had  lost  by  his  meeting  with  the  brigands. 

Through  the  generosity  of  the  burgo- 
master, he  had  been  indemnified  for  his 
losses,  but  he  was  not  yet  satisfied. 

"We  have,  indeed,''  said  he,  "with  the 
help  of  God  and  Berthold's  powder,  been 
able  to  destroy  an  animal  who  was  the  ter- 
ror of  the  whole  country.  But  it  remains 
for  us  to  destroy  these  human  monsters 
who  devour  the  fruit  of  our  labor.  It  is 
only  then  that  rest  and  security  will  be  es- 
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tablished  in  this  country,  and  that  comfort 
and  prosperity  will  prevail  in  it.  Of  what 
use  to  us  will  be  the  new  road,  which,  by 
means  of  the  powder,  can  now  rapidly  go 
on?  A  hundred  other  places  yet  remain 
open  to  the  robbers  to  plunder  merchants 
and  peaceful  burghers  travelling.  Yes,  I 
say,  there  will  be  no  rest  for  me  till  these 
brigands  have  been  chased  from  their  den. 
And  if  I  have  to  work  for  long  years  yet  to 
blow  up',  with  the  help  of  Berthold's  pow- 
der, their  stronghold,  as  we  did  the  dragon, 
I  will  never  give  it  up." 

But  Stammer,  after  having  represented 
to  him  the  imipossibility  of  such  an  enter- 
prise, said,  laughing : 

My'  friend,  you  can  attain  your  end 
more  easily  than  that.  Instead  of  seeking 
to  blow  up  the  rocks  of  Spielberg  and  of 
Schreckenstein,  you  have  only  to  have  a 
large  mortar  made,  fill  it  with  powder 
and  balls,  and  hurl  them  against  the  cas- 
tle." 

This  advice,  given  simply  in  jest,  gave  rise 
to  serious  thoughts  on  the  part  of  Job.  He 
meditated  the  enterprise ;  interested  intel- 
ligent men  in  it ;  made  attempts  which 
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were  partially  successful ;  then  he  submit- 
ted his  experiments  to  a  magistrate. 

The  latter  observed  the  weapons  with 
admiration.  They  were  ordinary  mortars, 
placed  on  large  stands,  to  which  they  were 
attached  by  iron  chains.  To  fire  off  with- 
out danger  the  charge  which  they  con- 
tained, Job  had  made  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  mortar  a  little  hole  communi- 
cating with  the  interior.  This  hole  was 
itself  filled  with  powder  when  an  explo- 
sion was  to  be  produced  by  means  of  the 
mortar. 

With  a  pound  of  powder,  a  stone  or  an 
iron  ball,  thrown  from  the  mortar  to  an  ex- 
traordinary height,  described  a  vast  circle, 
and  fell  with  immense  force. 

Job  had  given  to  another  mortar  the 
cylindrical  and  elongated  form  of  a  tube, 
and,  so  as  to  move  more  easily  this  heavy 
v/eight,  he  had  it  placed  on  wheels.  This 
machine  threw  out  the  charge  in  a  horizon- 
tal direction,  and  rarely  missed  its  aim. 

Everywhere,  loaded  with  honor  and 
praise.  Job  went  from  town  to  town,  so  as, 
to  collect  the  money  necessary  for  the  exe- 
cution of  the  project  which  he  had  so  long 
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meditated,  and  to  gain  friends  who  would 
join  themselves  in  his  enterprise. 

At  the  end  of  some  years,  he  made  a 
campaign,  with  six  pieces  of  artillery  and  a 
body  of  men-at-arms,  against  the  brigands* 
castle.  The  knights,  proud  and  haughty, 
because  they  thought  themselves  impreg- 
nable, saw  with  terror  their  two  castles  bat- 
tered and  burned,  and  their  formidable  w^alls 
crumbling  and  threatening  to  bury  them- 
selves beneath  their  ruins.  A  salutary 
fear  took  possession  of  them,  and  those 
who  were  not  killed  resolved  for  the  fu- 
ture to  renounce  their  infamous  robberies. 
Peace  and  safety  were  restored  to  the 
country.  The  merchant  could  fearlessly 
traverse  the  high-roads  to  carry  on  his  trade. 

The  other  knights  who  were  banded  to- 
gether for  purposes  of  plunder  saw  that 
henceforth  their  strong  castles  could  not 
shelter  them  from  the  just  punishment  of 
their  misdeeds.  They  left  their  inaccessible 
rocks  to  establish  themselves  amongst  their 
vassals.  Then  they  built  themselves  hand- 
some dwellings,  where  they  lived  in  peace 
amongst  their  dependents,  whom  they  had 
hitherto  regarded  only  as  their  beasts  of 
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burden.  Yet  more,  they  became  their  pro- 
tectors, because  they  had  learned  that  the 
love  of  their  vassals  was  the  most  power- 
ful defence  against  the  attacks  of  their 
enemies. 

In  the  art  of  war,  the  invention  of  gun- 
powder also  made  a  complete  revolution. 
Hitherto  physical  strength  and  personal 
courage  could  alone  gain  the  victory  in 
battle.  Now,  on  the  contrary,  all  was  con- 
trolled by  the  conceptions  of  genius,  by  the 
eminent  qualities  of  generals,  w^ithout  it 
being  necessary  for  these  latter  to  be 
stronger  than  their  subordinates. 

Gunpowder  served  to  blow  up  rocks  - 
which  presented  insurmountable  obstacles 
to  the  current  of  rivers  and  to  navigation. 
It  was  also  employed  in  working  mines  for 
the  extraction  of  metals,  from  which  the 
indefatigable  mind  of  man  has  derived  so 
much  advantage.  The  mariner  in  distress 
makes  use  of  gunpowder  to  give  the  alarm, 
to  call  from  afar  the  help  without  which  he 
would  perish. 

The  cannon,  also,  announces  to  those 
who  dwell  on  the  banks  of  rivers  the  time 
of  the  thaw  or  that   of  an  inundation. 
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The  powder  reaches  the  flying  game,  strikes 
the  bird  in  the  air,  and  frees  us  from  the 
dangerous  vicinity  of  wild  beasts.  Condu- 
cive to  the  pleasure  of  sight,  it  rejoices  us 
on  festival  days  under  the  fairy  form  of  fire- 
works, and  is  thus  the  prompt  messenger 
of  general  joy. 

No  philosopher's  stone,  no  tincture  of 
gold,  could  have  procured  to  the  human 
race  greater  advantages  than  the  invention 
of  powder  ;  and  whatever  be  the  abuse  of 
it  in  the  hands  of  wicked  men  who  spoil  all 
that  they  touch,  like  the  harpies  spoken 
of  by  Virgil,  that  does  not  lessen  its 
value. 

Saltpetre,  sulphur,  and  charcoal  are  al- 
most useless  and  powerless  when  they  are 
separated.  But  when  combined,  what  force 
they  possess !  Hence  the  saying,  dear 
young  readers,  that    union  is  strength.'^ 

The  author  thinks  it  expedient  ta  add  • 
here  some  few  words  to  the  preceding 
story.  He  has  painted  to  his  young  readers 
ancient  times,  with  their  ignorance  and 
their  defects  ;  but  he  has  done  this  with 
the  laudable  intention  of  teaching  them  to 
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know  and  making  them  love  the  period 
in  which  we  live,  in  spite  of  its*[amentable 
mania  for  revolutions. 

The  dragon,  such  as  he  is  described, 
never  really  existed  ;  but,  instead,  there  ex- 
isted another  monster,  no  less  voracious, 
which  also  lived  on  human  victims,  and 
which  several  centuries  could  not  satiate. 
This  dragon  of  a  thousand  heads  was  called 
the  Feu(;Jal  system.  The  invention  of 
gunpowder,  by  making  a  total  change  in  » 
the  art  of  war,  gave  the  death-blow  to  this 
monster ;  but  one  of  its  daughters,  ignor- 
ance, could  not  be  thus  destroyed.  In  truth, 
she  had  encountered  courageous  adversaries 
at  different  periods,  but,  single-handed, 
they  were  vanquished,  as  they  must  ever 
be.  By  a  black  powder,  not  gunpowder, 
but  of  the  printing  black,  the  last  blows 
were  dealt  to  the  monster.  Printing, 
closely  connected  with  the  pen  of  worthy 
writers,  increases  in  power  every  day,  and 
the  time  is,  perhaps,  not  far  distant  when 
the  pen  will  overcome  the  obstacles  which 
resisted  the  cannon  and  firearms.  Let  us 
all  assist,  let  us  be  united  ;  we  shall  van- 
quish this  old  and  terrible  enemy.    Let  us 
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all  concur  in  destroying,  by  the  works  of  the 
mind,  ignorance  and  the  evils  which  it  en- 
genders, so  that  the  earth,  as  our  good 
Father  who  is  in  heaven  wished  in  creating 
it,  may  become  from  day  to  day  more  and 
more  a  vale  of  gladness. 


I 


